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|| Why Not Check The Whole Works? |. 
5 Does your concern employ an ex- : 
= aminer to make periodical in- 2 
5 spections of the accounts of chief = 
2 clerks, cashiers and payroll men? 2 
5 OO many people think such examinations are = 
= only necessary for the accounting end of a con- = 
5 cern. One executive awakened to the possi- = 
| bilities of extending the scope of such examinations S| 
3 to all the operations of his company, and his experi- = 
2 ence may be found interesting. = 
: He recently visited his X mine and dropped into the E 
= office while the examiner was checking the accounts. z 
2 The timekeeper was one of those frank, outspoken E 
| fellows who can say what they think without offense. = 
= In a joking way the manager remarked: = 
i “Well, I see they’re checking you up.” ‘“That’s ee a ode a z 
EI right,’ was the reply, ‘“‘but why not check up the whole MogieT ont tha at sgt” = 
g works? Maybe I’m not the only guy here that needsit.”’ = 
F The manager has since told me that he stopped right there and went into executive session. = 
3 Briefly, the timekeeper directed his attention to the thoroughness with which books and = 
z records were checked. ‘Then he warmed up to his job and told the executive why it might = 
= pay to check up the work of the others. 2 
2 ‘““Why not check up your superintendent and mine foreman to see whether they are carrying 2 
= out your policies or enforcing your rules? Can you feel sure of their work unless you have = 
2 someone to check it? = 
: “Say! There’s enough packing on hand to run the mine five years, and initialed pocket 3 
2 knives and leather pocket books may have had something to do with its purchase. Some- = 
= body bought an expensive flue cleaner which was used only once and cast aside. A lot of 2 
5 pipe of special sizes has been lying idle on the job for over a year.”’ = 
= Recalling how he was bonded and checked forward, sideways and backward to guard against S 
= fraud in payroll making and paying, he asked the manager if he had ever considered how || = 
z easily machine coal could masquerade as pick coal by misplacing checks. He showed how |e 
= the time of inside workmen was kept by a man who worked over an area of several square |= 
= miles—and that in the dark underground; something that would be considered an impos- = 
= sible achievement with the same area of surface operations. = 
= To cut the story short, this manager on his return asked the auditor for the transfer of the = 
| X timekeeper to his department, and he told me that he expected to begin doing some = 
= examining work on his own hook in the near future. Maybe he will find it well worth while. = 
5 At least it looks as if he can’t go far wrong in giving it a trial. = 
ie lez 
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Substitutes for Coal in the Andes 


By BENJAMIN L. MILLER* AND Joseru T. SINGEWALD, JR.+ 





SYNOPSIS—The high intermountain plateaus 
of the Andes are devoid of mineral fuel. Coal 
and petroleum are imported to a limited extent, 
but the cost is excesswe. Grass, brush, yareta, 
taquia, turf and peat form the chief fuels used 
for industrial purposes in these regions. 





One of the first requisites for any inhabitable country 
is an adequate supply of suitable fuel. Without this no 
region can be properly developed. At one time it was 
essential that each section should produce all the fuel 
consumed by it, but with the marked improvement in 
transportation facilities, almost any part of the world 


ultimately determine the use of any particular variety. 
In North America the fuel problem has been largely 
solved, since coal of different kinds is of widespread 
occurrence throughout the United States and Canada, 
while excellent transportation facilities enable sections 
lacking local supplies to readily obtain them at moderate 
cost. In South America, on the other hand, suitable 
fuels are less abundant, railroads are less numerous, and 
their operation is so expensive that freight rates are 
excessively high. At the present writing the second 
South American transcontinental railroad is nearing 
completion. The one already in operation is closed for 
several months each year on account of the heavy snow- 
fall in the high Andes, and the second one will accomplish 























A FRAGMENT OF YARETA, SHOWING ITS 


CLOSE GROWTH 


may be called upon to furnish any other section with 
necessary articles not at hand. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that imported materials are 
obtainable in practically every corner of the world, the 
economic development of any region requires that so far 
as possible it furnish its own supply of such necessary 
products as fuel. Pennsylvania anthracite may be the 
most desirable fuel in the Bolivian Andes, but owing 
to the heavy transportation charges, it may be highly 
impracticable to import it for use. In such a case some 
substitute must be obtained, either in the form of native 
products of less desirable character or imports involving 
lower transportation charges. 

While some regions are fortunate enough to have im- 
mense supplies of high-grade fuels, most sections 
must depend upon imports or local substitutes of low- 
er fuel value. The character of the accessible fuels 
and the cost of transportation are the two factors that 
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TWO MOUNDS OF YARETA, SHOWING COMPARATIVE 


SIZE OF PLANTS 


little in the reduction of freight rates. Owing to the 
vast thinly inhabited sections of the continent and the 
excessive cost of railroad building across the lofty 
mountains, many years must elapse before South America 
possesses such a network of railroads as has heen devel- 
oped in North America. 


SoME Sections Have ABUNDANT FUEL 


In South America certain sections are well supplied 
with fuel, while others, on account of the resources and 
industries of the countries, demand only small amounts 
of such material. The great United States of Brazil 
has abundant wood supplies which have been extensively 
used, but which in some places are becoming exhausted 
in the vicinity of the railroads. The burning of wood 
in the locomotives of the government railroads has con- 
tributed to the present state of affairs, which many 
citizens view with alarm. The coal resources of Brazil 
have as yet been scarcely touched and furnish reserves 
which in time will doubtless be utilized in the develop- 
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ment of the country even though the fuel is of poor 
quality. 

Uruguay, and especially Argentina, with excellent 
harbors at their chief ports and railroads radiating there- 
from, are able to obtain and distribute imported coal 
at moderate expense. Further, as these two countries 
are primarily agricultural, their development is not so 
intimately connected with a satisfactory supply of native 
fuel as are some of the countries where mining is the 
principal industry. 

In the West Coast countries the fuel situation is not 
serious in those portions lying adjacent to the ocean. 
Southern Chile has adequate supplies of coal, Peru has 
developed oil resources, and both Chilian coal and 
Peruvian oil, because of their occurrence near the sea 
are readily transported to other coast ports. With regard 
to the high-lying regions inland, however, conditions 
are strikingly different. Because of the mineral wealth 
that there lies buried, these are among the most important 
portions of the continent, and supplies of fuel are neces- 
sary for their development. 

The Andean plateaus are included within Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile. They constitute extended areas 
bounded on the east and west by the two ranges of the 
Andes, which are known as the Cordillera Real and the 
Cordillera Occidental. The plateaus are not continuous, 
but are interrupted by minor mountain masses or by 
series of great valleys and gorges that have been cut into 
them, yet all are similar in their essential characteristics. 


THe Higu PiLatTEaus WrErRE ForMED BY AGGRADATION 


_ The most extensive continuous plateau is that one 
which contains Lake Titicaca and extending southward, 
forms the great “altiplain” of Bolivia. These plateaus 
lie at elevations of 12,000 to 14,000 ft. and slope upward 
to the inclosing mountains, which contain numerous 
peaks rising to the height of 20,000 ft. or even more. In 
the main the plateaus have been formed by aggradation, 
the result of numerous streams from the bordering moun- 
tains depositing their burden of débris in the intervening 
lower lands. 

The great gorge in which the City of La Paz is built 
has been cut 1,500 ft. into the alluvial materials without 
exposing the underlying rocks, and it is probable that 
in places more remote from the mountains, where the 
original depression was greater, the filling may extend 
to a depth of several thousand feet. Mountains with all 
their lower flanks concealed by the alluvium rise above 
the plateau level in places, like islands in a sea, while 
lower irregularities have been obliterated. The group 
of hills at Oruro, which have yielded such large amounts 
of silver and tin, represent the summits of mountains 
partly buried beneath sands and gravel transported by 
streams from the higher land. 

The plateaus vary in their appearance. In some places 
large areas are so flat that the eye can scarcely detect 
any irregularities, while elsewhere erosion has modified 
the surface, converting it into series of low rounded hills. 
At certain seasons the strong winds move the loose sand, 
and sand dunes are prominent features of the landscape. 
Crescentic dunes of remarkable symmetry were observed 
by the writers southeast of Oruro and along the line of 
the railroad between Uyuni and Atocha. 

Although the Andean plateaus lie within the tropics, 
the climate is always cold on account of the great ele- 
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vation. There may be said to be but two seasons. 
December to April or May, the time of year when most 
of the rainfall occurs, may be characterized as spring 
and the remainder of the year as winter. In much of the 
region frost may be expected every month. In spite of 
the fact that ice forms almost every night during the 
winter months, the homes of the people are with few 
exceptions unheated, because of the high cost of fuel. 
The people seem to suffer no ill effects from their cold 
houses, unless it may cause them to close their homes 
more carefully and secure insufficient ventilation. 

From the earliest records, mining and agriculture have 
been the principal and practically the only occupations 
of the people of the Andean uplands. Before the coming 
of the Spanish conqgutstadores the Incas tilled the soil 
of the more level places and by building on the hillsides 
the great systems of andenes which astonish the modern 
traveler, they added to the extent of cultivatable land. 
The principal crops grown are barley and potatoes, while 
sheep, llamas, alpacas and burros, with some cattle, horses 
and hogs, are raised. 

Under the rule of the Incas mining was also carried 
on, although not to the same extent that it was after 
Pizarro’s conquest. Gold and silver were sought with 
ever greater zeal, and the amount of these valuable 
metals that the country produced added much to the 
wealth of -Spain during many years. 

Not since the days of the Incas has mining ceased 
to be the principal industry, and with each passing year 
we may well expect to see the mining interests increase 
in number and value. Excluding the petroleum sections 
of northern Peru, which occur along the coast, practically 
all the mines of that country and Bolivia are confined 
to the uplands. 

In Bolivia we have scores of districts where mining 
has been and is being carried on. Among these are 
he important tin, silver and bismuth mines of Chorolque, 
Pulacayo, Huanchaca, Llallagua, Uncia, Huanuni, Potosi, 
Porco, Oruro and Huayni Potosi and the copper mines 
of Corocoro, while in Peru are the extensive copper mines 
of Cerro de Pasco and Morococha, the vanadium mines 
of Minasragra, besides numerous silver and mercury 
mines and one remarkable bismuth mine. In Chile the 
mines of the Andean uplands consist of copper, sulphur 
and borax, of which the Collahuasi copper mines and 
the sulphur mines near Ollagiie, Olea and Tacora are the 
most important. 

The agricultural industry requires but little fuel. Most 
of the people who follow agricultural pursuits are Indians, 
and the only fuel required is for the purpose of cooking 
their food. The cooking, which is done by means of 
small earthenware stoves, is extremely limited, and the 
total amount of fuel used by the Indians of the Andean 
plateaus is not great. 


Minin@ Industry Requires FUEL 


On the other hand, the mining industry and the rail- 
roads dependent upon it require a constant supply of 
suitable fuel. In a few places water power has been 
utilized, but the amount available within a reasonable 
distance from the mines is limited, and the cost of in- 
stallation of the necessary equipment in distant and 
difficulty accessible locations is prohibitive. The Cerro 
de Pasco Mining Co. has recently installed a hydro- 
electric plant that has materially reduced its fuel con- 
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sumption, while a few other plants utilize water power, 
hut many of the important mines are situated in places 
where hydro-electric power will never be available, as 
the nearest sources are the distant eastern slopes of the 
Andes, where the amount of rainfall is greater. 

While imported fuels can be obtained by most of the 
industries of the high plateaus, the prices are in many 
places excessive. The expense of operation of the rail- 
roads is extremely great on account of the steep grades, 
which in some instances are so heavy that only three 
cars can be hauled, by one engine. The result is that 
fuel from other countries, brought to the ocean ports and 
then transported inland to the plateaus, must be sold 
at exceptionally high prices. For example, Welsh coal 
sells in La Paz for $50 to $60 per ton, while in regions 
remote from railroads the prices are much_ higher. 
Petroleum is likewise expensive, while wood would never 
be imported for fuel because of its lower fuel value. 

Charcoal and some wood are brought on the backs of 
llamas and burros from the lower-lying regions on the 
eastern flanks of the Andes, but at such cost that they are 














LLAMAS BRINGING YARETA TO A SULPHUR MINE 
IN CHILE 


almost as expensive as the foreign coal and petroleum 
brought to the plateaus by boat and train. 

In spite of the cost of foreign petroleum and coal, 
these are extensively used. Most of the Andean rail- 
roads use Welsh, Australian or American coals, or 
Peruvian oil, while several mining companies are buying 
oil to make up the deficiency in the local fuel supply, 
and other companies are installing Diesel engines and 
will use oil from either Peru or California. 

The necessity for large supplies of fuel and the exces- 
sive cost of transportation have compelled the companies 
operating in the high Andes to make use of materials 
that elsewhere would scarcely be regarded as fit for fuel. 
In few other places in the world has there been such 
complete utilization of all the fuel resources as obtains 
in the plateaus of Bolivia and Peru, and they therefore 
stand apart as an object lesson to other regions where 
the question of the fuel supplies of the future is now 
beginning to attract attention. 

The local fuels of the Andean plateaus, where coal is 
not found, consist of grass, brush, yareta, taquia, peat and 
turf. Some of these products are of little importance, 


yet in taking an inventory of the supplies all should 
receive attention. 

On the high wind-swept pampas where trees cannot 
wrow, there are many varieties of grass, some of which 
are very rank and form large compact bunches of coarse 
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stems. The Indians make use of this grass for cooking 
their simple food, but naturally it is a poor fuel and 
cannot be utilized by large enterprises, although it has 
been used at Huancavelica, Peru, in the metallurgical 
process of obtaining mercury from the cinnabar ores. 

In some places in the antiplain of Bolivia and in the 
Peruvian plateaus, especially along ravines and gorges 
where there is more moisture, many varieties of small 
shrubs grow. This brush is collected, brought many 
miles to market on the backs of llamas, or at times 
carried by the Indians themselves. Near the towns and 
cities of the Andean uplands all firewood was long ago 
exhausted, and one can frequently see llamas with loads 
of brush or faggots of enormous size brought from 
distances so remote that almost a week is required for 
the round trip. Brush and charcoal are common articles 
offered for sale by the Indians in the Sunday morning 
markets. While of greater fuel value than the grass, on 
account of the small size of the stems the brush burns 
very rapidly and is of little value except for domestic 
purposes. 


THE YARETA PLANT AS A FUEL 


The yareta is the most valuable plant growth used for 
fuel in the Andes. Under the common name of yareta 
are included several species of plants belonging to the 
genus Azorella. This genus is represented in almost 
all parts of the world, but the high lands of Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru contain the species called yareta that, 
except to the botanist, show little resemblance to the 
species found elsewhere. 

Yareta grows on rocky slopes at elevations of 13,000 
to 17,000 ft., considerably higher than most other kinds 
of plants. Mosses and other forms of inconspicuous 
plants are the only ones found in association with the 
vareta. In general shape it suggests heads of coral 
growing upon and conforming to the configuration of 
the rocks. The rounded pillowy-like masses also suggest 
the backs of sheep, and hence the Indians named the 
plant yareta, which in the Quechua language means 
“vegetable sheep.” The outer surface is bright green 
and suggests a soft spongy mass, like a great clump 
of moss, so that one is surprised when he first steps on 
one of the hummocks and finds it practically as hard 
as a board. 

The central root twists and turns as it pushes its 
way between the rock fragments to the limited amount 
of soil that has collected in the small openings between 
the rocks. The largest masses observed were approxi- 
mately 4 ft. in diameter and about 114 ft. thick. It 
consists of closely compressed coarse woody branches, and 
the large mass is produced by repeated branching. All 
branches keeping pace in their growth form the sym- 
metrical and attractive heads or clumps, each of which 
consists of a single plant. The branches are intergrown 
and pressed together so compactly that one cannot 
separate them by the hands alone nor could he force a 
stick far into the mass. 

In the Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
(Vol. 3, No. 4) is a botanical description from which 
the following statements are taken: “The flowers of the 
yareta are tiny, only about two millimeters, or less than 
14 in., long, and are borne in small sessile, axillary, 
involucrate clusters near the tips of the branches; and 
the fruit is somewhat like a miniature caraway sced. 
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Like other members of the Umbellifere—the natural 
family to which the plant belongs—the younger branches 
are rich in oil-secreting cells and oil tubes, so that the 
whole structure becomes completely infiltrated with a 


resinous content. The dried specimen at hand has much 
the odor of old honeycomb or beeswax.” The resin 
frequently exudes and flows down the surface, where it 
hardens as does the gum on a tree. The high resinous 
content adds greatly to the fuel value of the plant. 
When thrown into the fire, the resin ignites quickly and 
burns rapidly with a bright flame, while the woody fibers 
of the plant are consumed more slowly. 

By means of crowbars the masses of yareta are uprooted 
and pried from the rocks and thrown into heaps where 
they are allowed to dry for several months. The green 
yareta will burn on account of the resin present, but 
naturally it is improved by drying. It is transported 
on the backs of llamas to the mining camps. Where 
the larger masses are found, a llama will usually carry 
two plants, each weighing from 40 to 50 lb., which are 
tied on either side of the animal by ropes made by the 
Indians of llama wool. Where the masses are too large 
to be placed in the stoves or furnaces, they can be easily 
broken into smaller pieces by means of a hatchet or ax. 

The yareta yields a large amount of ash and has a 
fuel value of about 3,000 B.t.u. per pound, making it 
about one-fourth as efficient as ordinary bituminous coal. 
It is not shipped by rail on account of the high freight 
charges on the railroads in the Andes, consequently the 
price in any locality depends entirely upon the supply 
and the local demand. In the vicinity of Tacora, Chile, 
where the mining and refining of sulphur has been 
started since the completion of the Arica-La Paz R.R., 
one company is able to buy yareta from the Indians at 
the rate of approximately $1 a ton, while at Potosi, 
Bolivia, where mining has long been carried on and the 
yareta in the immediate vicinity practically exhausted, 
it commands about $4.20 a ton. 

Unfortunately the yareta is of slow growth, and when- 
ever any large industry is dependent entirely upon it, 
the supply within easy range is certain to fail within 
a few years. Some years ago a borax company with its 
plant located at Cebollar, on the borders of one of the 
borax lakes of northeastern Chile, built an aérial tram 
several miles in length for the purpose of bringing the 
vareta to the mill. The supply accessible to the tram 
line was soon exhausted, imported coal was substituted 
and the expensive tram is idle, while many years will 
elapse before a new yareta supply is available. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the yareta of the 
Andes has been the salvation of certain mining districts. 
It is the only fuel used in the refining of sulphur in 
the mining district of Tacora, Chile. It is also exten- 
sively used at the Collahuasi copper mines, and the tin 
and silver mines of Huanuni, Porco, Potosi and other 
Bolivian mining districts. 


Luama Dune As A FUEL 


The most extensively used fuel throughout the Andean 
plateaus is taquia, the dung of the llama. It is used 
for cooking, for drying ore concentrates, for boilers, for 
roasting ores, and even for smelting. A person who has 
long lived in Bolivia estimates that this material con- 
stitutes 95 per cent. of the fuel used in the high-lying 
regions of that country. In sacks containing approxi- 
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mately 100 lb. the taquia is brought on the backs of 
llamas to the towns and to the various mining plants 
from all parts of the plateaus. 

The taquia is usually collected in the corrals where 
the llamas are kept during the night, but it is not an 
uncommon sight to see Indian women scraping up the 
black pellets from the roads or trails. In appearance 
it is similar to the dung of sheep except for the some- 
what larger size of the individual particles. 

The value of the Ilama to the mining industry of 
the Andes can scarcely be overestimated. In_ places 
remote from the railroads llamas furnish the sole means 
of transportation; taquia is the only fuel used; llama 
wool is woven for the manufacture of the sacks in which 
the taquia and other articles are carried; ropes of llama 
wool bind the burdens to the backs of the animals; 
while in addition the wool of the llama supplies the 
material for the ponchos of the Indians who own the 
animals and llama flash is used for food. Probably no 
other domesticated animal contributes in such a varied 
way in the development of the industries of a country. 

The heating value of taquia is about 4,000 B.t.u. 
per pound, or approximately one-third the efficiency of 
ordinary bituminous coal and more than that of yareta. 
The material is not shipped by railroad, but may be 
carried by llama trains a distance of 40 to 50 mi. The 
price varies greatly with the local supply and demand. 
In one of the mining camps near the base of Huayni- 
Potosi Mountain, Bolivia, taquia can be obtained for 
about $1.50 a ton, but at Corocoro and Potosi it com- 
mands a price of $3 to $4 a ton or even more. Where 
two or more mining companies using taquia are located 
in the same vicinity, the competition is keen and the 
price is correspondingly high. 


Deposits OF PEAT AND TURF 


There are a few deposits of peat or partly decomposed 
turf which have a slight local importance. They are 
found in places where marshy conditions have aided 
in the growth of moss and other vegetation, which has 
accumulated to form a layer from a few inches to a 
few feet thick. There is apt to be considerable dirt 
mixed with the vegetable débris so that its fuel value is 
greatly reduced. At Milluni, Bolivia, some of this peat 
or turf is dug and used for drying the ore concentrates. 

The present outlook for the fuel situation in the 
Andean plateaus in some respects is discouraging in 
that the supplies of most of the fuels described are 
limited. The brush and yareta are being consumed faster 
than replaced by new growths, and the annual produc- 
tion of taquia remains fairly constant. At the present 
time the development of some promising mineral deposits 
is being hindered by the scarcity of local fuel supplies. 
In parts of the Peruvian plateaus more coal mines will 
be opened as the fuel demand increases, but the lack of 
any longitudinal railroad line in the Andes prevents 
other portions, particularly the Bolivian plateaus, from 
sharing the benefits resulting from the further develop- 
ment of the coal resources. In a few places hydro-electric 
power will furnish a substitute for fuel, but in many 
regions arrangements must be made for the importation 
of foreign fuels. Many mining companies are already 
using Diesel engines burning Peruvian or California oil, 
and other companies are planning for their installation in 
the near future. 
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Scraper 
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ining for Low Veins 





SYNOPSIS—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., after 
many experiments, seems to prefer its new method 
of coal scraping to all others when extracting 
thin beds of coal. It is using a locomotive winch 
to drag and place the V-scraper. 





An economical method of mining thin, flat seams of 
anthracite has been devised by the Lackawanna Division 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The new, or scraper, 
method, has already proved its value and is beyond the 
experimental stage. 

The mining of thin, flat veins in the anthracite coal 
region has always been costly on account of the large 
amount of rock that must be mined with the coal. The 
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time, money and energy spent on mining this dead rock 
and then in piling it on huge rock banks on the surface 


are all wasted. This same difficulty is met with in the 
coal regions the world over, and until recently no satis- 
factory method had been devised whereby these thin, flat 
seams of coal could be won profitably or without removing 
large quantities of rock. 

Various systems have been tried and advocated, such as 
small “buggies,” chutes and low, extensible conveyors, 
but a few months’ or a half-year’s trial would reveal 
one weakness after another until these devices were 
proved impracticable. | For a while it was thought that 
the low veins of coal were doomed to remain in their 
beds until all the present-day workable seams were 
exhausted and until an increase in price caused by the 
scarcity of anthracite would permit the mining of the 
thin seams in the ordinary way. 





*From the ‘Employees’ Magazine” of the Lehigh Valley 


Coal Co., April, 1916. 
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But George P. Gallagher, assistant superintendent of 
the Lackawanna Division, after two years of continual 
experimenting, recently announced that the “Fifth vein” 
or the top split of the Red Ash at Seneca colliery, 
Pittston, Penn., and the Bottom Ross vein at Maltby 
colliery, Swoyersville Borough, which are both thin 
seams, have been worked successfully for the past two 
years. It seems almost incredible that these flat veins 
of coal can be worked profitably, but the scraper method 
has proved to be successful, and now a large quantity of 
coal which has been heretofore considered irredeemable 
is being mined satisfactorily. 


Coan Js Minep Witnout Removina Any Rock 


The plan of working the thin veins is the same as 
is pursued in the development of thicker seams—the 
room-and-pillar system with 50-ft. centers and 24-ft. 
breasts—modified, however, somewhat to comply with 
local conditions. The system of ventilation is also 
similar, with brattices and crosscuts. No rock is lifted, 
and the miner spends all his time cutting coal. 

To extract the coal, the miner advances to the face on 
his hands and knees. The ordinary hand drill is used 
for drilling the shot holes, which are fired off the solid. 
Holes are drilled about 31% to 5 ft. deep, and because 
it is hard in such a low seam to hurry away from the 
face after lighting a fuse, an electric battery is used to 
fire the charge. Under ordinary conditions a skillful 
miner can produce an average of 5 or 6 tons of coal a 
day. 

Success in the mining of the thin flat veins of coal 
lies in the use of a sheet-iron scraper invented and 
developed in the Lackawanna Division by Mr. Gallagher 
with the assistance of Division Engineer H. H. Otto, 
Master Mechanic Pierce Robinson and John Ridgley, 
mine foreman at Seneca colliery. 

‘It consists of two legs of 1£-in. sheet iron about 414 
ft. long, properly shaped and fastened with heavy iron 
hinges to a small square back sheet about a foot wide. 
The two legs of the scraper swing open and closed like 
the wings of a bird. To prevent the legs from opening 
too wide, a %%-in. chain about 8 ft. long is bolted to 
the ends of the wings. At the center of this chain is 
attached a 1%-in. steel-wire haulage rope, which drags 
it along. This rope is also attached to the back so that 
it can be pulled backward as well as forward. 


ScraPer PULLED BY A WINCH ON A LOCOMOTIVE 


The method of using the scraper is as follows: An 
eye-bolt, holding a pulley, is driven in the roof near the 
face, close to the rib of the chamber. Sometimes this 
pulley is fastened to a prop near one side of the face. 
In any event it is moved forward as the face advances. 
Its purpose is to pull the scraper back to the face for 
a load of coal. 

At the foot of the breast, close to the rib of the 
gangway, two pulleys are stationed as long as the breast 
is being worked. One of these is used to guide the rope 
that pulls the scraper back up the breast, while the other, 
which is close by, is used to pull the scraper into the 
mine car standing at the foot of the breast on a side 
branch off the gangway road. A mule or locomotive 
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may be used to pull the ropes that drag the scraper back 
and forth. On reaching the face of the breast, the miner 
places the scraper behind the coal that has just been 
blown down. The front rope then pulls the scraper along 
the floor of the breast and draws everything in front 
of it down to the gangway, at which point the coal passes 
over a loading platform into the mine cars. Each 
seraper-load weighs about 800 Ib. and five scraperfuls 
will about fill a mine car. 

The accompanying sketch shows the haulage arrange- 
ment at Seneca colliery, where the scraper was tried out 
about two years ago, Jan. 15, 1914. The scraper was 
built in the blacksmith shop of that colliery and 
has been in constant use to this day. Double-drum 
electric haulage engines are now being used in place of 
mules to pull the scraper back and forth. 

At Maltby colliery a special scraper-haulage, electric, 
portable, double-drum engine mounted on an electric 
locomotive is being designed for this work and will replace 
the previous mule power. The collieries that are now 
using the scraper for mining low veins successfully are 
Seneca, Maltby, Stevens and Exeter, all of the Lacka- 
wanna Division. 

Economy oF Scraper Metnop or Coat MINING 

A big saving is made by the use of this scraper method 
of mining when the coal is thin. To mine a thin vein 
of coal it is necessary to blast at least 3 or 4 ft. of solid 
rock in order to gain sufficient height to clear the miner, 
the mules, the haulage locomotives and the mine cars. 
This 3 ft. of rock, under the scraper method, remains 
in the ground untouched, thus saving the cost not only 
of blasting, but also of transporting the rock to the 
dump on the surface. Then again, when the miner’s 
time is not taken up with rock work, he has that much 
more to devote to cutting coal, which is really his proper 
occupation. 

Other items of economy worthy of consideration are 
the saving in various materials and supplies. As the 
chambers are not so high, much less timber is used for 
props and brattices, and since there is no need of rails, 
ties and spikes, the cost of these materials is entirely 
eliminated. 

% 
Quarry Storage of Coal 

Some of the large coal consumers of Chicago are 
making use of worked-out limestone quarries which are 
found in the vicinity of the city in which to store coal 
under water. 

About 25 mi. southwest of Chicago, at the village of 
Lemont, IIl., on the Chicago & Alton R.R., this method 
of coal storage can be seen in practical operation. This 
particular quarry averages about 25 ft. in depth and 
generally has from one to two feet of water standing all 
over its surface. 

The coal that has been put in storage here during the 
last summer has all been screenings received in regula- 
tion railroad hopper cars and sidetracked along the edge 
of quarry, where they are unloaded. From this point the 
screenings are flushed into the quarry by water. It is 
the intention to reclaim the screenings in a similar way 
by using a suitable type of suction pump. When the 
storage is completed, the surface of the coal will be 
covered by at least a foot of water and thus the fuel 
will be protected from spontaneous combustion. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


Seven of our citizens are making preparations to 
present themselves before the next examining board for 
certificates of competency as mine foremen. Almost 
every evening these seven men meet in the bedroom at 
the back of the commissary to receive several hours’ 
instruction in the theory and practice of mine surveying, 
mine gases, etc., from Ned Boyd, one of the commissary 
clerks, the occupant of the bedroom. 

Ned knows nothing whatever about the theory of 
mining—or the practice either, for that matter—but he 
is long on the theory and practice of figures, and he 
has demonstrated several times during the past few years 
that he is an excellent tutor for men preparing to pass 
mine-foremen examinations. In all, he has coached at 
least forty men for such examinations, and only two of 
them failed to pass. 

Enrolled in his present class he has a pupil who keeps 
him in hot water most of the time because of the fool 
questions that he asks, coupled with a bull-headed deter- 
mination to argue all questions to a definite conclusion. 
Very often Ned and the six other pupils take sides against 
the bull-headed fellow in an attempt to convince him that 
all questions relating to the theory of mining do not 
permit of positive yes or no answers, but they meet with 
poor success, and occasionally they get so badly worked up 
during the controversy that they all go home in disgust. 
That is exactly what happened tonight, and after it was 
all over, Ned came in to tell me of his troubles. 

It seems that they had up for discussion the question 
of the advisability of spraying mine workings to overcome 
the danger from dust, and Sim Davis, the bull-headed 
one, was as usual opposed to the ideas of the other six. 
Ned, in desperation, tried to end the argument by 
assuring his pupils that the examiners rarely asked the 
applicants to give an opinion as to the advisability of 
carrying out methods that were already in common use, 
but Sim took exception to that remark also, and then 
it was that all the others decided that they might as 
well go home. 

Reading between the lines, I gathered that Ned was 
more than glad to conclude his instruction for the night, 
since he knows very little about the subject that they 
had up for discussion. 

His remarks recalled to my mind the questions put 
to the men who first suggested humidifying mine air. 
They had to answer arguments that ran like this: Most 
mining companies are spending thousands of dollars 
trying to get control of the water in their underground 
workings; a few have actually succeeded so well that you 
can’t find a drop of water in their workings, except of 
course the small amount that drips from the roofs in the 
workings. Now do you fellows mean to tell us that these 
companies, after accomplishing that, are going to turn 
around deliberately and pump water back into their 
workings? And after getting rid of all of the trouble- 


some steam pipes in the mines by substituting electric 
transmission, do you think that they are going to experi- 
ment with steam jets in the intakes, when they have 
learned through bitter experience just what steam will 
do to their mine roofs? 

If we balked at formidable questions, how far would 


any of us get? 
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STEARNS COAL AND LUMBER CO., FIRST-AID 





Institute 


By Ivan P. Tasnor* 





SY NOPSIS—A_ successful convention in which 
excellent papers were combined with a first-aid 
meet, Stearns Coal and Lumber Co. team of 
Stearns, Ky., wins all the first honors. 





The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute was held in Lexington on May 12 and 13, 
1916, with about 200 members present. The Friday 
morning session, held on the University of Kentucky 
campus, opened with an excellent paper on “Cost 
Accounting,” by R. C. Thomas, superintendent of the 
North East Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky. Mr. Thomas 
ably presented the principles underlying and controlling 
the correct keeping of mine costs. 

G. M. Gillette, general manager of the Jenkins division 

the Consolidation Coal Co., followed with an illus- 
trated talk on the recent fire at mine No. 215, Jenkins, 
Ky. Mr. Gillette showed a plan of the mine, and the 
audience easily followed his description of the methods 
used to get the fire under control. A number of slides 
were shown of the condition of the mine immediately 
after the fire. This paper concluded the morning session. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper by 





Epeetanry arenmaren, Kentucky Mining Institute, Lexing- 
ton, y. 


C. J. Norwood, chief inspector of mines for the State 
of Kentucky and dean of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy of the University of Kentucky, with a paper 
entitled, “Some Notes on Byproduct Coking.” Professor 
Norwood by frequent reference to charts and maps 
showed the numerous byproducts of coking and at the 
same time gave some idea as to what uses these can be 
made to perform. 

Andrews Allen, of Chicago, IIll., closed the afternoon 
session with an illustrated lecture on the “Preparation 
of Coal.” Mr. Allen’s address was divided into two 
parts—first, cleaning the coals so as to remove dirt and 
foreign substances, and second, the sizing of coal so as 
to adapt it to the demands of the market. 
~ On Tuesday evening, Robert E. Caldwell, formerly 
assistant attorney general for the State of Kentucky and 
now on the Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
explained the compensation law which was recently 
enacted by the legislature and which goes in effect Aug. 
1, 1916. A large assemblage of mining men, to whom 
compensation is of paramount importance, heard Mr. 
Caldwell’s address. At its conclusion the merchants of 
the City of Lexington tendered the members of the 
Institute and their guests a smoker. 

On Saturday morning, through the courtesy of the 
Lexington Board of Commerce, the members of the 
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STEARNS, KY. 


BEFORE THEY WENT INTO ACTION IN STOLL STADIUM—KENTUCKY STATE-WIDE 


institute and their guests were taken on an automobile 
tide to Walnut Hall, one of the great stock-breeding 
institutions of the blue-grass region of Kentucky. They 
returned at 10 a.m., at which time the business session 
was held. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 


{ 
year: J. E. Butler, president, Stearns, Ky.; Ivan P. 
Tashof, secretary-treasurer, Lexington, Ky.; Joseph W. 


Reed, assistant secretary-treasurer, Lexington, Ky.; and 
vice-presidents, K. U. Meguire, Coxton, Ky.; H. M. 
Ernst, Sturgis, Ky.; H. D. Easton, Straight Creek, Ky.; 


C. W. Taylor, Greenville, Ky.; R. F. Cole, Fleming, 
Ky.; B. R. Hutcheraft, Lexington, Ky.; H. G. Van 


Hloose, Majestic, Ky.; W. A. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| The first-aid contest was held Saturday afternoon 
under the joint auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the American Red Cross and the Kentucky Mining 
Institute. E. B. Sutton, of the Birmingham division, 
represented the Bureau of Mines and supervised the 
details of the meet. 

The following doctors from —— judged the 


contest: J. W. Pryor, B. F. van Meter, G. H. Wilson, 
S. B. Marks, D. W. Barrow, C. A. Vance, L. C. Redmon. 
he recorders were all Lexington men: R. Quickel, 
chief; S. I. Dorsey, S. J. Caudill. The officers in 


charge of the field were: T. W. Reed, Lexington, Ky. ; 
H. D. Easton, Lexington, Ky.; Walter Wells, Preston- 


burg, Ky. 
« The team representing the Stearns Coal and Lumber 
Co., of Stearns, Ky., captured first prize in every event. 


NORTH EAST COAL CO. TEAM, 
PAINTSVILLE, 








PIONEER COAL CO. TEAM OF KETTLE 
ISLAND, KY. 
FIRST-AID CONTEST 


Key. 





The winners in the three events were as follows: 

Full Team Event—(1) Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 
(2) and (3) Lick Branch Coal Co., North East Coal 
Co., (4) Pioneer Coal Co., (5) Consolidation Coal 
Co. The teams of the Lick Branch Coal Co. and of the 
North East Coal Co. tied for second and third prize. 
On the toss of a coin the second prize was given to the 
former. 

Two-Men Event—(1) Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 
(2) Pioneer Coal Co., (3) Lick Branch Coal Co., (4) 
Consolidation Coal Co., (5) North East Coal Co. 

One-Man Event—(1) Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 
(2) Pioneer Coal Co., (3) Consolidation Coal Co., (4) 
Lick Branch Coal Co., (5) North East Coal Co. 

H. M. Wolflin, of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
presented the prizes. 

[It is reported that the Kentucky Mining Institute 
yielded to the solicitations of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce so far as to express a preference for Cincinnati 
as the place of meeting for the winter session. The mat- 
ter was, however, left to the executive committee for 
final decision. The action of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute had not then been taken. That in- 
stitute decided that Huntington, W. Va. promised such 
an augmentation in membership that it was a mistake to 
meet outside the state. In the illustration at the foot of 
the page from left to right will be found J. E. Butler, 





Ivan P. Tashof, Joseph Reed and Prof. C. J. Nor- 
wood, chief inspector. The latter has been a main- 
stay of the institute from its inception.—Kditor.] 
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Duties of a Coal 
By P. A. 





SYNOPSIS—Some pertinent comments an the 
desirability of company mine inspectors and their 
duties. Inspectors can do much to reduce acci- 
dents, effect savings in different ways and increase 
the operating efficiency. 





Greater safety in coal mining is today receiving more 
attention from progressive operators than it ever did 


before. They not only want their mines to comply with 
every statute of the mining law, but wherever necessary 
for the greater safety of their workmen, they even adopt 
methods and practices that exceed these requirements. 

With this in view, they employ their own inspectors, 
so that closer and more frequent inspections may be 
given their mines than it is possible for the state 
inspector to do. It must be conceded that our State 
Mine Department has done much good work in recent 
years to better the condition of coal mines, and our 
operators, recognizing this work, wish to codperate in 
every way possible with the department. 

The first duty of the company inspector is to secure 
safety, to inspect the mines as frequently as possible, 
to report on the conditions and make recommendations 
that will increase the safety of the mine. With such 
information in hand it is then possible for the manage- 
ment to start down the line of officials and workmen 
and put into practice the methods and discipline neces- 
sary to secure the desired safety. 


Miners To BLAME FOR ACCIDENTS 


In the operation of a coal mine, a perfectly worked- 
out plan of mining can be laid down and rules and 
regulations adopted that, if strictly adhered to, would 
reduce accidents to a minimum and bring the safety of 
the mine to the highest point; but after such plans are 
worked out, the results depend on every individual in 
and connected with the mine. 

The mortality tables show that the occupation of a 
coal miner is healthy, but dangerous, due largely to the 
risks he takes. A careful study of the records will also 
show that by far the greater percentage of the accidents 
are avoidable if. the proper precautions are taken and 
the necessary discipline is in effect. 

Constant familiarity with the dangers in a mine often 
breeds a spirit of recklessness and contempt for risks. 
The miner’s work is almost universally piece or con- 
tract work, and it resolves itself into the question of 
expending labor in making the place safe or of neglect- 
ing it in order to increase the earnings of the day, and 
in so doing he gets caught by the dangers which he did 
not remove. 

The excavating, or advancing, of the working places 
in a mine is continually exposing the miner to new 
dangers. In a great many cases he is left to his 
own judgment in dealing with them, and he is not 
impressed often enough with the risks he is taking. 
Therefore, the whole question of safety reduces itself to 
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the matter of supervision by officials who have been 
properly trained to look after the safety of men and 
to enforce the discipline necessary to secure it, to be 
able to impress upon the workmen the gravity of the 
risks they are taking, and that the only time in which 
to remove a danger or to make a place safe is right then 

To do this, frequent visits must be made by these officials 
to every working place, and when a danger is noticed 
they should see that the workman starts to remove or 
remedy it before they leave that place. Too many 
officials content themselves by telling a miner that the 
roof is bad, making a chalk mark on the roof under 
which a post should be set, and then immediately leaving 
for another place. A hurried call for a stretcher on 
which to carry an injured or dead miner out of the 
mine often shows that the chalk mark failed to prevent 
an accident. A slogan heard in some mines now is: 
“Chalk marks will not hold up bad roofs, and they 
should not be made.” It should come into more uni- 
versal use among mine officials in general. Instead of 
hurrying from one place to another, if enough time was 
spent, wherever a dangerous condition is observed, to 
see that it is made safe or removed, there would be 
fewer accidents. Nothing short of discipline military in 
character will ever reduce accidents to a minimum, and 
the time is rapidly passing away when the blame for 
an accident can be put on a dead man. 


EconoMIcAL MINES THE SAFEST 


It is not the “green” miner who gets injured. Our 
state statistics show that by far the greater percentage 
of the men killed or injured in the mines have had an 
experience of over two years in mining coal. They seem 
to be men who have been mining a sufficient length of 
time to become accustomed to the dangers, but have 
not received the proper instructions as +s, how to 
avoid these dangers; nor have they been ‘sufficiently 
disciplined. In fact, it might be stated that the great 
bulk of our American workmen are not amer»hle to 
discipline and they chafe under the restr‘ yufoned 
by measures initiated for their own safety us. id. 

It matters little what improvements are puc into a 
mine, what laws are passed or what rules are established, 
if they are not enforced. It is therefore necessary for 
the inspector to see that the proper officials are doing 
their duty; that the needed provisions are made for 
health and safety, and if not, to report to the person 
in authority in order that they may be corrected. 

To anyone who has visited a large number of our 
mines it is a noticeable fact that those which have the 
lowest mortality record are those that are the most 
successful and prove the best investments to their owners. 
A mine that is in perfect running order as regards health 
and safety is also found to be economical. This does 
not mean that the workmen earn less; in fact they are 
able to earn more by the improvements which make it 
possible for their work to be conducted in a more regular 
and systematic manner. 

The managements of such mines know that in order 
to bring about such conditions they must follow the best 
plan of mining suited to their natural surroundings; 
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that they must have the most efficient machinery with 
which to mine and transport coal; that the track must 
be of the best; that the electric installations must be 
good ; that it is necessary to arrange their working places 
in such a way that the greatest number of miners can 
be served and given all they can do, and that the other 
workmen perform an amount of useful labor commensu- 
rate with the wages they receive. They know that a 
busy workman is a contented person. They also want 
to prevent equipment and material from lying around 
in sections not working, where it is left to rot and rust 
or to be buried under roof falls without giving proper 
returns on the investment. 


DUTIES OF THE INSPECTOR 


The inspector is, therefore, required to note carefully 
every existing condition that affects mining and tabulate 
them in a concrete form or report that will be of some 
value to the management. In doing such work any 
person will be inclined to criticize, but if such criticism 
is along constructive lines, he is of some worth to his 
employers. 

If the plan of mining followed is not considered the 
best, one that is known to be successful under the same 
conditions should be outlined and recommended. No 
one company or its officials know all of what is best in 
mining, so its officials should be permitted to examine 
other mines. Where a company owns more than one 
mine, the interchange of visits by the foremen will 
result in the discovery of practices which will work to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

Careful notice should be taken of all machinery, such 
as haulage motors, cutting machines and pumps, to see 
that they serve the greatest number of miners possible 
and handle all the tonnage available. The number of 
miners working in each section should be taken into 
account and the number of company men that serve 
them. It is often the case that there is not a sufficient 
number of miners employed in a certain section to 
enable t'~ machinery to work to a high productive 
point, ana to get from the daymen an amount of 
labor commensurate with their pay. A concentrated 


syste> of mining that prevents the work from being 
carrie » a scattered area, is to be recommended 
in oro _uat efficiency in operation may be secured. 


PREVENTION OF LEAKS 


Electric power has come into general use in our mines, 
and in its conduction and application there are many 
factors that have a direct influence on its cost. We 
may not be running enough copper wire into the mine 
to conduct the power properly, and the loss in resistance 
is great. The wires may not be properly insulated from 
coming in contact with the roof, ribs or posts, and there 
is considerable loss in grounding, or enough attention 
may not be paid to broken bonds in the track. If more 
attention was given to all of those things, the power 
bills would decrease. Always prevent as far as possible 
high resistance and poor insulation, which will more 
than pay for the money and labor expended. 

It was not until we had power bills presented to us 
each month that we fully realized what the power for 
one item—such as ventilation, for instance—amounted 
to. We found out that the cost for current for the fan 
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motor alone ran from $2,000 to $5,000 per annum. By 
providing more airways, cleaning up the ones already 
in use and preventing leakage of air through doors, 
stoppings and overcasts, the cost of fan power has been 
reduced in many mines by more than half. As with 
the conduction of the electric current, we are trying to 
conduct air through the mines with the least resistance 
and leakage, and the enormity of the monthly power bill 
is our greatest incentive to do this. 

It would be surprising to a great many mining men 
if they were presented with an inventory at the end of 
each year of the amount of material and equipment, 
such as mine rails, ties, posts and spikes, that decay 
or are lost in their mines each year. If proper inspec- 
tion had been given these mines to see that this material 
was recovered and used, the number of cents saved for 
supplies would more than equal the mills paid for 
inspection. 


ON THE MATTER OF CONSERVATION 


Our coal properties now are mining the best seams 
of coal we have in the state. These seams will net a 
greater profit to the operators than will the thinner ones 
to be developed later on, so the inspection of the operating 
company on the recovery of coal should be close enough 
to see that every available pound is removed. We should 


quit dealing in percentages of recovery and look to 
effecting an absolute recovery—not only get absolute 


recovery, but recover it in such a way that we will get 
from the pillar coal as good a marketable coal as to 
sizes as from the first mining. 

It was a common thing for a state mine inspector a 
few years ago, in reporting the pillar conditions in a 
mine, to state that, on account of the weight thrown 
on the coal, little if any shooting was required, and 
all the miner had to do was to pick the coal and load 
it out. The foremen in such mines often boasted of 
how nice the pillars worked. They did not consider that 
such easy mining coal was nearly all “slack” commanding 
a much lower price than the other grades of coal. This 
was due to the small pillars which had been left in per- 
forming the first mining and to the poor method adopted 
when the pillars were being extracted. 
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TIPPLE OF H. T. WILSON COAL CO. OF DETROIT, MICH. 
This plant is in the city limits of Logan, W. Va. 
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Steep-Seam Longwall in Ilimois 


By C. A. 





SYNOPSIS—Description of an unusual system 
adopted where the coal seams are badly folded by 
the La Salle anticline. The dip varies from 4 to 
40 deg. and the roof is rather difficult to handle. 





The Deer Park mine of the Illinois Zine Co., located 
about 4 mi. southeast of La Salle, Ill., presents an inter- 
esting problem in longwall mining which has been worked 
out by J. A. Ede, the company’s consulting engineer. 

The mine is working in the No. 2 seam of the Ili- 
nois series, and is worked on the longwall advancing 
system, as are all the other mines in this field. This 
mine is of particular interest because of its proximity 
to the La Salle anticline, which runs in a southeasterly 
direction through this part of the state and because the 
measures are badly folded. The seam, instead of being 
practically flat, as at other points where it is being 
worked, dips to the southwest at an angle varying from 
4 to 40 deg. 

The mine is entered by a slope, which follows the coal 
from the outcrop to the bottom of the steep part of the 
fold, a distance of about 3,000 ft., the slope being driven 
at an angle with the dip to lessen the grade. The upper 
and lower parts of the mine, where the dip runs from 
4 to 10 deg., are worked on the longwall advancing sys- 
tem universal in this field, while the steeper portion is 
worked in panels. Fig. 1 is a plan covering the two svs- 
tems, while Fig. 2 shows a plan and section of the panels. 

In the steep section parallel roads are kept open at 
nearly right angles with the dip, from 80 to 100 ft. 
apart, the ground between these headings being termed 





FIG. 1. PLAN SHOWING SYSTEM OF WORKING 
panels. The face of each panel is stepped back of the 
one immediately below, so as to give the roof a chance to 
tighten down on the pack in the lower panel before the 
coal is removed from the one just above, obviating to 
some extent the tendency of the roof to creep downhill 
and give trouble at the face. 

The seam is mined and loosened by hand, all the 
mining being done in the coal, and on account of its 
fractured condition due to the folding, very little effort 


is required to bring it down. Props are set in rows par- 
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allel with the face, the rows being about 4 ft. apart. On 
account of the roof being full of slips, and very hard to 
keep up, long lengths of 2x4-in. yellow pine are used 
instead of the usual cap pieces, making a continuous cap 
the full length of the rows of props. Short lengths of 
the same material are put in at right angles, from one 
row to the other, marking the roof off into small squares, 
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FIG. 2. PLAN AND SECTION 


thus affording the miner a very good protection from the 
fall of small pieces of rock. 

To facilitate the handling of coal along the face, sheets 
of No. 12 steel are laid between the two rows of props 
nearest the face. The upper sheet is held in place by 
chains wound around props at the upper heading, the 
lower sheets being hooked together. At the bottom of 
the last sheet is attached a small apron for regulating 
the flow of coal into the car. As secon a, the face has 
advanced far enough for another row @": props, the sheets 
are moved ahead. ii 

As the mining is done in the coal, t..c material for the 
pack must all be obtained from the brushing of the head- 
ings and roadways above. As fast as it is needed, it is 
dumped down along*the face and stowed away in place 
by the miner. One of the principal requisites in this 
panel scheme of mining, as in all longwall mining, is 
to keep the pack built up tight, as close to the face as 
possible, and still leave room for the miner to work. To 
hold the pack up in place, a heavy timber crib is built 
along the upper side of the headings as they advance. 
The pack material is handled along the roadways by 
means of a small steel side-dump car. 

In order to get the coal cars to the face of the head- 
ings, slant roads are driven at such an angle to the dip 
as to give a sufficiently low gradient to allow a single 
mule to pull the empty car uphill, this angle of course 
varying with the pitch of the seam. In some instances, 
instead of driving a slant road to each heading, a per- 
manent chuteway is maintained through the pack, the 
coal being slid down to the roadway below and the side- 
dump rock car being used to handle the coal from the 
face to the chuteway. 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region there has been a rally by the 
union against the forces of disruption and contract break- 
ing. The union leaders have been defended by the general 
grievance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R., and the same committee has been trying to end the 
strikes at the Taylor and National collieries. Their action 
came too late to save their honor at the former mine, as 54 
men had meantime been forced into the union by the strike 
which the grievance committee had not prevented. At the 
latter mine the committee was unsuccessful in obtaining 
peace, because of a number of misguided foreigners who could 
not be persuaded. The company is clearly in the right. 

Two decisions have just been made by the Anthracite Con- 
ciliation Board. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. dis- 
pute shows no sign of settlement and a bench warrant has 
just been issued in the Luzerne County Court for the mine 
foreman who refused to place cars for the men who desired 
to ascend the slope in working hours. 


Pennsylvania Mine Troubles Do Not Lessen 


In the Pittsburgh region an interesting situation has de- 
veloped, in which the companies and union are on one side 
and the mine workers on the other. The miners expect to 
have a meeting on July 1 at which they will rewrite the 
constitution, oust their leaders, elect new ones and write 
a new scale. Varying estimates are made as to the percent- 
age of men idle. The union estimates are probably too high. 
The unfortunate feature of the strike is that it may make 
the men in that region and elsewhere disposed to break con- 
tracts to which they are more solemnly pledged than they 
are to the present one, and they may themselves, when they 
write a new contract, insert provisions which the McAlpin 
agreement expressly forbids. 

Central Pennsylvania has not been perfectly serene. At 
the Soldier mine, near Reynoldsville, Jefferson County, there 
has been a strike of one day’s duration against a mine 
foreman, the men asking for the reinstatement of some men 
he discharged. He was removed from office, and the strike 
ended June 7. 

At the Dagus and Toby Valley mines of the Northwestern 
Mining and Exchange Co., in Elk County, there has been a 
strike about the deadwork provisions. The miners returned 
to work after :everal weeks of idleness, and at the last re- 
port expected i» v ork till last Thursday, June 15. If by that 
time no settleme had been reached, they intended to strike. 

Ohio’s Tr les Seem To Be Entirely Ended 

In Ohio the Crooksville conference has been held and a 
settlement has been made, the miners making several con- 
cessions. The Bergholtz district is trying to arrange a new 
seale. The troubles in Ohio are now about over. The im- 
portant scales—in the Hocking Valley and the eastern Ohio 
district—are settled and the minor districts are following the 
example held out to them in these larger contracts. In the 
southwest the deadlock continues. District No. 14 still has 
many strikes, and until the mine workers go back to work 
under the old contract no new agreement will be signed. 

In western Kentucky the subcommittee of the joint scale 
committee has agreed on a scale and conditions. The latter 
do not suit the whole committee, and the acceptance of the 
scale and conditions has been left to the international execu- 
tive board with power to decide. It will be realized that 
western Kentucky and the southwest coal field are not sub- 
ject to the McAlpin agreement, though of course they voted 
for it, and their agreements in the making are naturally 
vitally modified by it. About 4,000 men in western Kentucky 
are idle pending the board’s decision. 


Michigan Wrestles with the “Equivalent” 


In Michigan, a state which alone disapproved of the 
McAlpin agreement, no new scale can be secured, and all the 
mines have been closed for an indefinite period. There are 
1,500 men idle. The difficulty is over the change to a mine- 
run basis of payment. The change in rate which will equalize 
the change in method of weighing is the cause of the dis- 
pute. The operators are willing to follow the example of 
western Pennsylvania, Indiana and part of Iowa in pay- 
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ing for all coal mined, large and small, but the rate of com- 
pensation seems harder to adjust than the method of pay. 

In Iowa the mine inspectors in the annual report are 
urging that there be “no more coal camps in Iowa.” They 
advocate the housing of the men in neighboring towns be- 
cause the life of coal-mine plants is so short in Iowa, barely 
8 yr., that it does not pay to build good houses near the 
mines, and the men should not live in shacks without any 
modern conveniences. 


Illinois Miners Can’t Live on $5 to $8 a Day 


The Russell Sage Foundation, in a report on industrial 
conditions in the central Illinois coal field, says that ir- 
regularity of employment is greater in that industry than 
in any other occupational group. The mine workers are em- 
ployed about eight months of the year. The miners and 
loaders are paid from 57c. to $1.27 per ton for the coal that 
they mine. The rates vary according to the difficulties of 
mining. 

Some workers are able to make as much as $5 a day, but 
the great majority make less. A few earn as much as $7 or 
$8 a day. But out of more than 300 possible working days 
in the year ending June 30, 1913, the mines of Sangamon 
County worked only 181 days. The average working days 
per month range from 10 in May and June to 20 in October. 

The cause for the slackness in operation, according to the 
report, is found partly in the nature of the product and 
partly in the artificial conditions resulting from the biennial 
agreement negotiated between the operators and the miners’ 
union. An over-supply of miners also aggravates the situ- 
ation. “The net result,’ the report says, “is that while wage 
rates appear to be liberal, the miners’ incomes are reduced 
until it is impossible in the case of many of the men to sup- 
ply an average family of five or six persons with the reason- 
able necessities of life.” 


S 


Anthracite Wage Disputes 


Sometimes the fear arises that the mine worker does 
not know the value of keeping his word, and then some- 
thing occurs to show that even if the sense of obligation is 
not fully grown, it is growing and will eventually reach full 
fruition. This was evidenced gratefully this week by the 
general grievance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Coal Department, and it shows that grievance 
committees realize that they have other purposes than “griev- 
ing” over the faults of the operators. 

This grievance committee is evidently examining itself, 
and it is clearly on the defensive as to the recent strike at 
the National colliery against the present conduct of machine 
contract mining. Its defensive attitude is a sign of con- 
scientious scruples. Better yet is the fact that the general 
grievance committee resolves not to object to the §8-hr. 
agreement in any of its features and condemns those who do. 
That is a great acknowledgment of the paramount duty of 
every citizen to defend by right conduct the inviolability of 
his word. 

On June 8 the general grievance committee of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal Department passed 
the following resolution: 

Whereas, it has come to the notice of the general griev- 
ance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western col- 
lieries that false rumors have been circulated relative to the 
attitude of this committee toward the contract of May 5, 
1916, and the interpretations thereof, as well as to the regu- 
larly constituted authority of the United Mine Workers of 
America and its officers, and 

Whereas, these rumors have placed our committee in a 
false light and are doing irreparable injury to our cause, 
and are entirely unwarranted by an action heretofore taken 
by the committee, and 

Whereas, the action taken by this committee at its last 
meeting in regard to the grievance relative to machine-con- 
tract mining at the National colliery, and the suspension of 
work at that colliery, was one of codperation and moral as- 
sistance and contemplated no action in violation of any of the 
laws of our organization or terms of contract, and we regret 
that in this matter we seem to have been misunderstood and 
misconstrued, and in order that our attitude in matters af- 
fecting our organization might be fully understood by all, 
therefore be it ; 

Resolved, that we, the general grievance committee of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. collieries, in session 
this June 8, 1916, fully realize our obligation to our organiza- 





tion and hereby affirm our loyalty thereto; that we stand for 
the conduct of our constitution and for the carrying out of 
our obligations under our contract in full accord with the 
provisions thereof. We are in full accord with the work and 
actions of the officers of our union in all its departments 
thereto, and be it further 

Resolved, that we disapprove in the most emphatic manner 
of the conduct of persons alleged to be members of our 
union who advocate any secession movement in our ranks, 
fully realizing the great growth and power of our organi- 
zation in recent years and the tremendous importance of it to 
the mine workers of the country at large, and especially in 
the anthracite region, and the dire results that might obtain 
if the work of destruction now being carried on by a few 
disgruntled members’ should be successful, and we hereby 
express our full eonfidence in the ability of our representa- 
tives to secure for us under the terms of contract, everything 
that should be ours. 

With regard to the machine-mining contract, our case is 
now in the hands of the board of conciliation, and it is our 
intention to await in an orderly manner its determination, 
believing that only in that way can our interests be served. 

DAVID LAWLER, President, 
JOHN COYNE, Secretary. 
Quit Their Work to Coerce 74 Nonunion Men 


Yet, perhaps, the officials of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. could not indorse what has been said about 
the excellent purposes of the men in its employ and about the 
general grievance committee in particular. For at the Taylor 
shaft the miners went on strike on Wednesday, June 7, be- 
cause 74 men at that operation were not members of the union. 

Tuesday was “card day,” and as customary the union com- 
mittee stood at the head of the shaft and examined the cards 
of all union men as they reported for work. They held up 
the men who were without the requisite pasteboards and the 
next day struck to bring pressure on those who did not want 
to join the union ranks. On June 12 the men, knowing that 
the strike violated the contract that had just been signed, 
voted to go back to work. All but 20 of the nonunion men 
had entered the union ranks by that time. 

The difference at the National colliery came up for dis- 
cussion at the same time, June 12, but here the foreign work- 
men prevented any decision being made to resume operation, 
though 15 members of the general grievance committee 
pointed out to them the error of their ways. It is said the 
English-speaking men desire to return to work. They argue 
that a strike cannot help matters, as the agreement forbids 
the board to consider any grievance while the complaining 
mine workers refuse to continue at work. 


Miners Want to Abolish All Subcontractors 


The question whether contractors are permitted under the 
agreement to hire men and deliver coal to the company oper- 
ating the mine is the cause of the trouble. It was debated on 
June 6 before the board of conciliation, and some 30 members 
of the D., L. & W. grievance committee attended the session. 
A remark made by a member of the board about one of the 
grievance committee members caused them all to leave their 
places in the room, but John T. Dempsey eventually prevailed 
on them to remain. 

President Dempsey argued the case for the mine workers, 
while W. L. Connell of the board and General Manager W. W. 
Inglis, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. Coal 
Department, made the argument for the company. 

The miners declare that the letting of machine-mining con- 
tracts makes the contractor a third party to the new agree- 
ment, which is supposed to be made between the coal com- 
panies and districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 of the “anthracite mine 
workers’ organization.” This is the sheerest nonsense. The 
operators guarantee the miner’s pay, and that pay must not 
be less than is provided in the contract with the operators. 

The whole objection is to the increased amount of work 
aman must do when he is paid by the day and the necessary 
supervision is provided. The miners think, and perhaps truly, 
that after a while it will be necessary to look in every case to 
a sub-boss for work. This man will see that a full day’s 
work is done for a full day’s time. The industrious men do 
not object, but the less active ones are in favor either of 
a direct contract on the tonnage basis or of daywork without 
any supervision. There really is no case at all for the men 
under the recent contract. It is 1 wonder they have the 
effrontery to present the matter to the board. 


Strikes Against Clause Requiring S-Hr. Work 

A strike of the drivers at the Primrose mine, Mahanoy 
City, has been settled by awarding an extra hour’s pay. The 
strike had continued for some weeks. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. is still having trouble 
at Lance No. 11, Nottingham, Buttonwood and Washington 
collieries. The nature of the trouble at the last three opera- 
tions is explained in an editorial in this issue. The miners 
demand to be drawn out of the mine at any hour which pleases 
them The law only provides that, under certain circum- 


stances, cars in which to leave the mine shall be provided 
‘hroughout the day just as a law might require in an office 
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building that elevators be kept running continuously. But in 
both cases to use the conveyance at a forbidden time would be 
a due ground for dismissal. Especially would a manufac- 
turing company be disposed to exercise its prerogative of dis- 
charge if the men were in the habit of going home at 2 p.m. 
or earlier. 

A correspondent from the anthracite field writes as follows: 


The labor situation in the anthracite region is quitr 
serious at this writing. When “Coal Age” reaches the hands 
of its readers the anthracite field will probably be tied up 
by a_ strike of its entire force of men. The trouble is due 
mainly to the enforcement of the 8-hr. clause in the contract 
which has been signed by the company and the miners’ lead- 
ers. In this a proviso was made that eight hours should con- 
stitute a day’s work at the face of the breast or gangway 
where a miner works. 

For the last fifty years the “contract miners” have had 
the privilege of going out of the mines when they had per- 
formed what they thought was a day’s work. It will be 
noted that the agitation for the retention of the old way of 
working has not found voice among the miners of the Hazle- 
ton region. They are working in ‘flat work,’ and sometimes 
they use as many as four “buggies” to get their coal to the 
chute by which they send it down on the gangway to their 
platform to be loaded. They would work more than eight 
hours if they could, because they pay their laborers “by the 
car’ and not by the day and it takes every hour they now get 
to fill the needed number of cars to make a shift. No word 
has come from them against the 8-hr. regulation. 

_ But oh, the wail that has come up from the miners in 
pitching veins! Let us look at the way a miner proceeds 
to put in his shift at contract work. He leaves home at an 
early hour without much breakfast, and after his supplies are 
bought he gets down inside as fast as he can, because if he 
is late the “accommodation hoists are off’? and he loses a 
day. Arrived in the gangway, his usual method is to eat a 
“piece,” or in other words, a belated breakfast. 

Then if he has his place up more than one heading (cross- 
cut), he and his “butty’” take up their props and plank for 
the day and get things in readiness to put “on a length.” 
If everything is in good order, they will not have any loose 
stuff to take down and they can begin the day’s work, put on 
their length of props and plank them and get their holes 
drilled and ready to fire. 

Some miners will get their work done and will fire their 
shots by 1:30 or 2 p.m., and they will then come down to the 
first heading and eat the balance of the food they have in 
their pails. In many cases they will not need to return ex- 
cept to see that the manways and top are in shape for the 
fireboss to make his morning examination. After they have 
been in the mines for the length of time needful to perform 
the routine described, they want to go home, and home they 
will go despite any rules their leaders or anyone else has 
made for them. 

When ten of them come to the bottom, they must be pro- 
vided with a ride to the surface, and they are going out at 
their old hours and getting discharged for it in large num- 
bers. Any mine official who has worked with miners or has 
been a miner at the face of a breast can see the problem that 
lies before the companies who are insisting upon the strict 
letter of the new agreement as applied to the contract miner. 

It goes without saying that the miners who can produce 
a day’s work up to, say, 2 p.m. are more desirable in the 
maintenance of the day’s tonnage of the colliery than the 
fellow who requires the full 8 hr. to get out “his cut.” The 
latter, in many instances, will be found unable to get out a 
fair tonnage. I have talked with old-time miners who were 
in the mines when I was unable to read, and they are a unit 
in declaring that the present situation is more threatening 
than any which has menaced the peace of this region for 
many years. 

The strippers at the Red Ash colliery, who contended that 
they had to work 10 hr. and received only 7 per cent. increase, 
have been awarded their plea for an 8-hr. day and a 3-per 
cent. advance. The board of conciliation had no difficulty in 
arriving at this decision. 

The miners of A. Pardee & Co. brought action before the 
board against that corporation, asserting that the price of 
supplies had been increased in apparent violation of the re- 
cently signed contract, The protest was settled out of court 
by S. D. Warriner and Thomas Kennedy, board members. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s miners presented a 
claim for a chute rate of $5.82 per day. This dispute was 
turned over to the umpire for settlement. The company holds 
that the work the aggrieved men are doing does not en- 
title them to the rate. 


Strike in Pittsburgh Region 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. shows no signs of relenting. It 
regards the contract made with the mine workers’ leaders 
as final, and if reports are to be believed, orders have 
been issued that the shoes be taken off the mules preparatory 
to a long spell of idleness. 

The Lilly Coal and Coke Co. through its superintendent, 
Thomas Elliott, posted at its West Brownsville plant a notice 
ordering the men to return no later than Wednesday, June 14. 
The company declared in its notice that if they did not return 
the superintendent would secure men to work in their places. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., which now has mines in Illinois, 
Ohio and West Virginia, is no longer dependent solely on the 
conditions in district No. 5 and can look on a strike in that 
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section with a degree of equanimity greater than they could 
formerly enjoy, when all their mines were in one district. 


Union Declares Strike of Miners Is Illegal 


The union is making an attempt to keep the men in obed- 
ience to the contract it has signed for them. On June 8 John 
P. White, the international president, Frank J. Hayes, the 
vice-president, and William Green, the secretary-treasurer, 
formulated their instructions to the mine workers of No. 5 
district requiring that they return to work. The instructions 
run thus: 

We regard stoppage of work by the miners of the Pitts- 
burgh district as illegal, and we instruct them through you 
(the officers of district No. 5) to resume work immediately. 
In order to have their appeal legally presented to the inter- 
national executive board it is absolutely necessary that they 
comply with these instructions by resuming work at once. 

To this Van Bittner, president of the subdistrict, and Robert 
Wood, the secretary-treasurer, have appended a rider saying 
that they hope the men will comply with the instructions 
of the international officials immediately in order that the best 
interest of the organization may be preserved. 

It is stated that only about 15 union mines in the Pitts- 
burgh district are working, but Van Bittner on June 7 
declared that 

More than 50 per cent. of the miners in the Gistrict i 
resumed work and_conditions will soon be normal. 
mines at Smithton, Willock and Penobscot resumed yesterday, 
and those at Sturgeon and the Mansfield mine at Carnegie 
will resume tomorrow. 

Some of the companies have made concessions to their 
men in order to keep them at work. At the Hazel Kirke mines 
of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., an agreement has 
been reached whereby the men are to return to work without 
any increase in the price of mining supplies pending a deci- 
sion of the questions in controversy. The Ellsworth Coliier- 
ies Co.’s mines are working, but the men are somewhat rest- 
less. 

Eight hundred union coal miners in district No. 10 met 
at Monongahela on June 12 to consider the advisability of 
breaking away from the United Mine Workers of America and 
forming a new union, Leroy Bruce, of Roscoe, being president 
and T. E. Phillips, of Monongahela, secretary. The miners 
asked the international board to reverse its decision and ap- 
prove the strike, and in a resolution declared that they ad- 
hered to the McAlpin agreement for which they have voted, 
but not for the subsidiary agreement which District President 
Van Bittner and Vice-President Hanaway had signed for them. 
The meeting was adjourned till 10 a.m. Wednesday, June 14. 

A special convention will be held in Pittsburgh July 1 
to hear the report of the scale committee. At this meeting 
it is said the constitution will be revised, the recall of the 
district officials will be asked, their successors will be named, 
and a new scale will be formulated. 

Bittner Issues Defense cf New Wage Scale 

President Van Bittner, hedging the main question whether 
the new scale does or does not comply with the McAlpin agree- 
ment, has issued the following statement, which is doubtless 
incontrovertible as far as it goes. 

I am confident that when the miners really understand 
the new wage contract that was negotiated by the officers of 
the district organization they will readily realize that those 
who are advising them that they received a reduction in 
wages are seeking to destroy the United Mine Workers of 
America. ; 

A great majority of the tonnage in the district is mined 
by machine, and we secured an advance of 5.39c. per ton on 
machine mining and 0.4c. per ton on dead work. This gives 
the miner an actual advance of 5.79c. per ton, or nearly 13 
per cent. in the thin vein and nearly 15 per cent. in the thick 
vein. The advance in house rent, explosives, coal and lamps 
affects only 30 per cent. of the miners in the district. 4 

The advance in house rent is 4c. per ton; advance in 
powder, 0.6c. per ton; advance in coal, ;4;¢. per ton; advance 
on electric lamps, 4c. per ton, based on an average of § ten 
of machine-mined coal. These entire advances mean abou 
1.16c. per_ton, or less than 3 per cent. The -.dvance to th« 
miner of 5.79c. per ton, less 1.16c. per ton still leaves him av. 
advance of 4.55c. per ton, or more than 10 fer cent. and on 


an average of 8 tons this gives him 36.4c. per day advance 
after all deductions have been made for the advances com- 
plained of. 

Over 70 per cent. of our miners are using black powder, 
which is sold to them at 15c. per keg less than in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and the other districts that make up the 
central competitive field. 

The men working daywork in the mines received an 
advance of 13c. for unskilled and 14c. for skilled labor per 
day inside the mine. The house rent and coal affects only 
about 30 per cent. of these men. The advance in house rent 
and coal is only 2%ec. per day, or about 50c. per month, which 
leaves the different classes of inside day labor which are 
affected by the house rent and coal, 10%c. and 1114c. per day, 
or nearly 5 per cent. of an advance over the old scale. 


It has been stated that some of the large companies are 
disposed to a compromise with the miners. The labor press 


of Pittsburgh is in a most difficult quandary hardly knowing 
whether to side with the miners or with their leaders. 
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Rockmenm’s Wages im Southern 
Anthracite Field 


The new scale for all rockmen in the collieries in Dauphin, 


Columbia, Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties of dis- 
trict No. 9, “Anthracite Mine Workers’ Organization,” was 
signed May 16, 1916, by James Matthews of the organization 
and W. J. Richards on behalf of the operators, both as mem- 
bers of the anthracite conciliation board. The old rates 
effective from Oct. 15, 1913, to Apr. 1, 1916, are quoted and the 
new rates to be in effect from Mar. 31, 1916, to Apr. 1, 
1920. 

The difference is in every case 5 per cent., but the new 
day is shorter than that formerly worked. Men who used to 
labor 10 and 9 hr. are now only to work 8 hr., and their pay 
per day and per week is raised 5 per cent. The scale is re- 
troactive and dates from Apr. 1, 1916. The rates will be 
filed with the board of conciliation. 


WAGES OF ROCKMEN, NINTH ANTHRACITE DISTRICT 
On Shaft Work 
7—— Old Rates —~, cwa—New Rates 


Occupation Per Day Per Week Per Day Per Week 
CUAMMGINGING sc dec cesceewns $3.90 $23.40 $4.10 $24.57 
Machine runner..... 3.12 18.72 3.28 19.66 
Machine helper. ...s.ceses 2.60 15.60 2.75 16.38 
BU CIC Sa ae rere 2.50 15.00 2.63 15.75 
ERIRGHSMMIGNE coc cccenecees 3.25 19.50 3.41 20.48 
Blacksmith helper........ 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
SR OUMMNISNNG se: Sieve a e:4 one a belo cl ace-s 2.00 12.00 2.10 12.60 

On Tunnel Work 
CHAPSGMAN 2.0.02 6c66sreces 3.85 23.10 4.04 24.26. 
Machine runner... ... <<. 3.02 18.12 3.17 19.03 
Machine helper. . .... 60s. 2.50 15.00 2.63 15.75 
RUG MGG Se ote cic si salcca cc cuioss 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
MuckKer DOGS... « «2150 ces50 3.00 18.00 3.15 18.90 
Blacksmith on big machine 3.10 18.60 3.26 19.53 
Blacksmith helper........ 2.20 13.20 2.31 13.86 
On Small Machine and Shaft Work 
OCRAPAOIIAIN) <.. ¢ d66 ccwewe wns 3.80 22.80 3.99 23.94 
Small machine runner.... 3.10 18.60 3.26 19.53 
BISGRAGHEN 5c ccedececsces 3.10 18.00 3.15 18.90 
Blacksmith helper........ 2.10 12.60 2.21 13.23 
SURAT ee ooo ae g eo-o: oar eve wer 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
On Hammer Work 
CHAVREMAM. cic eee ce ees 3.10 18.60 3.26 19.53 
EIGMIMGEPMAN «0 ccc ccee es 2.80 16.80 2.94 17.64 
TEUGMONO cv icace sccaecnaes 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
BISCRSMON sock. ccccscc wees .80 16.80 2.94 17.64 
Air-compressor engineer.. 2.00 12.00 2.10 12.60 


These rates shall not apply to men who, because of su- 
perior skill and ability, were being paid higher rates in 
June, 1913, but it is distinctly understood that the employees 
retaining these higher rates must give superior service to 
the contractors. 

The length of work day for all employees shall be 8 hr. 
of actual work at the usual w orking place, exclusive of noon- 
time, with 5 per cent. added to the rates effective from Oct. 
15, 1913. The new scale shall be effective from Apr. 1, 1916, 
to Mar. 31, 1920. 

All rock ecentractors and their employees shall be placed 
under the awards and rulings of the conciliation board, and 
the rates and conditions herein agreed to shall be accepted 
by the board as being the rates of wages and the conditions 
effective Apr. 1, 1916. 


Final Adjustments im Ohio 


No] 


After the conferences between the operators and miners’ 
representatives of the eastern Ohio district, which lasted for 
more than three weeks, the wage scale and working agree- 
ment, to run until Mar. 31, 1918, was adopted. The con- 
ferences were held at Canton, Cleveland and Wheeling, W. Va. 
It was a long-drawn-out fight, the principal point of dispute 
being the arbitration clause. The result was concessions by 
both factions, and the miners are apparently satisfied with the 
new arrangement. Operators are also pleased with the new 
scale, as in many ways it is as good as the old one. 


Arbitration Board May Deadlock Disputes 


The agreement provides for a permanent arbitration board 
to consist of three operators and three miners. This board 
will take up all grievances which can neither be settled by 
the committees from the various mines where they arise nor 
by the district officials. The operators to act on the board are 
C. E. Maurer, of the Glen Run Coal and Coke Co.; Michael 
Gallagher, of the M. A. Hanna Co., and S. H. Robbins, of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. The miners’ representatives 
are John Moore, president of the Ohio organization: C. J. 


Albasin, president of subdistrict No. 5, and William Roy, vice- 
president of the same district. The arrangement, it will be 


seen, seems to provide for a deadlocking of all disputes with 
strikes as a likely outcome. 

Under the new agreement loaders are to receive 42¢c. and 
cutters 8c. per ton. “Snubbing”’ of coal is required in the new 
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agreement as in the previous scale. Safety requirements are 
more strict in several instances. Strikes can be called only 
by the state union officials, and if any strike is called illegally 
the men will be fined $1 per day each, each day they are 
idle. 


Hocking Valley Low-Coal Miners Ask Increase 


A meeting of delegates from 14 mines in the Hocking dis- 
trict, where the coal is thin, was held at Athens recently, for 
the purpose of formulating a low-coal scale. After talking over 
the situation, the representatives agreed to refer the matter 
to the district executive board. The Logan agreement pro- 
vides a scale for mining coal of a thickness of 5 ft. or more, 
but there are at least 14 mines in the district where lower 
coal must be worked, and the men are seeking a differential 
above the regular price, this point not being covered in the 
Logan agreement. The operators take the view that no 
further agreement is necessary. And really, under the terms 
of the McAlpin contract who can say they are not right? 

The joint conference of operators and miners in the 
Crooksville district of Ohio, which includes Muskingum 
County and a part of Guernsey County adjusted the wage 
scale and working conditions last week at Zanesville, Ohio. 
No trouble of any sort developed at the meeting, and several 
important concessions were granted by the mine workers. 
Chief among them was that of the width of rooms, which will 
be the same as provided in the Hocking Valley agreement, 
namely, 20 and 24 ft. In driving entries it is provided that 
no extra compensation will be allowed where the cutter em- 
ployed is so narrow that three runs are necessary in place of 
two such as are needed with a wide cutter. Mines in the 
district are being gradually placed in operation. 

The first meetings of the joint committee representing 
operators and miners in the Bergholz district were held last 
week at Bergholz. This district is a part of eastern Ohio, 
but owing to different mining conditions, it settles its mining 
rules separately. In all about 2,500 miners are affected. 
No serious trouble is anticipated in arriving at an agreement. 


Westerm Kentucky Situation 


It will be remembered that the miners and operators in 
the western Kentucky region nearly came to an agreement 
at the last session. The miners agreed to accept the old scale, 
but the operators desired some concessions relative to the 
working conditions. A meeting of the joint scale committee 
was held at Louisville, Thursday and Friday, June 8 and 9, 
after a delay of two weeks in which both sides had time to 
view the situation from all angles. 

The subcommittee agreed to a wage scale, but when they 
reported to the committee as a whole, the concessions made 
by the representatives of the miners were unsatisfactory to 
their representatives in the whole committee. The operators 
were satisfied, but the mine workers were not. 


International Executive Board Will Decide 


The matter was left eventually to the international execu- 
tive board, and it is hoped that a decision will be rendered 
about June 20. It appears that the mine workers in the sub- 
committee have surrendered four items in the working condi- 
tions, particularly the principal item as they view it—the 
right of each loader to two rooms from which to load. The 
operators have asked and the subcommittee has conceded, 
as far as it is within its power to concede, the right to 
appoint two loaders to every three rooms. 

The position of the joint committee was set forth in the 
following statement, signed by J. A. Smith, secretary of the 
Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association, and W. O. 
Smith, national organizer of the United Mine Workers: 


Public Statement of the Scale Committee 


The joint subscale committee of the miners and operators 
tentatively has agreed upon a wage scale for a period of two 
years from Apr. 1, 1916. This tentative agreement was ac- 
cepted by the general committee of the operators, but was 
not acceptable to the general committee of the miners. 

With a hope of ultimately reaching an agreement and 
thereby bringing about a resumption of work where 6,000 
men are now idle, the question of whether or not the miners 
of district No. 23 shall accept the agreement tentatively 
agreed to by the subscale committee, was referred by the 
miners’ general committee to the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers’ organization, which shall 
have full power to determine all matters in controversy and 
decide whether or not the tentative agreement can be ac- 
cepted by the mine workers of western Kentucky. 

It is to be hoped that the international board will be able 
to work out a solution of the problems that have been respon- 
sible for a deadlock between the operators and miners for 
more than two months. 
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lowa Terms Near Settlement 


After six weeks’ negotiations, the mine workers and 
operators of the Iowa district have agreed on a wage scale 
and working conditions, and delegates from various locals 
in district No. 13, United Mine Workers of America, have 
approved the contract by a vote of 76 to 23. 

Thus the danger of a miners’ strike in Iowa, which ap- 
peared imminent during the last two weeks of the con- 
ference, is now almost entirely past. The new agreement, 
which will be effective until Mar. 31, 1918, will shortly be 
placed before the miners of the district for a referendum vote. 
Officials of the miners’ union predict that the contract will: 
be ratified by a big majority of the voters. 

In the second and third subdistricts coal will be paid for 
only on a straight mine-run basis. The new rate for coal 
not mined by machine will be 77c. a ton in the second district, 
where a rate of from 72c. to 77c. formerly prevailed. The new 
rate in district No. 3 will be 79%c., as compared with the old 
rate of 76%c. 


Machine-Ceal Rate Still To Be Determined 


No definite scale has been adopted for machine-mined coal 
in these two districts. The question has been left to a sub- 
committee of six. Three operator representatives will be 
appointed by Secretary E. C. Smith, and three miner repre- 
sentatives will be named by President William Rodgers. 

In district No. 1, the coal mined will be paid for either 
upon the screen-coal or hand-picked basis. District No. 4 
may pay its miners only for the screen coal in their product. 
However, where mine-run is loaded, the men will receive 10 
per cent. less than screen-coal prices, 

The bitter fight of the session hinged upon the scale in the 
“shooting” coal fields of the second and third districts, 
where coal is shot from the solid. For a time neither miners 
nor operators would make any concessions and a strike 
seemed inevitable. At this juncture a hurry-up call was dis- 
patched to John P. White, international president, in the be- 
lief that he alone could prevent an open breach. Mr. White 
poured oil on the troubled waters and saved the day. 

The preliminary organization of the scale committee, 
composed of 15 miners and 15 operators, was effected on Apr. 
6. J. C. Lewis, of Boone, Iowa, board member from the fourth 
subdistrict, presided. Lawrence P. Love, of Des Moines, coal 
operators’ association commissioner, was elected secretary. 
John Gay, of Albia, was chosen as Mr. Love's assistant. 


Several Modifications in Old Agreement 


The old agreement was taken under consideration and the 
miners presented their scale. In the second district they de- 
manded 77%c. a ton for mine-run. The operators offered 
only 75ce. After a bitter discussion this was increased to 7é6c., 
but the miners refused to make any departure from their 
original demand. Only the arrival of President White from 
the East prevented a break. The rate adopted was 77c. per 
ton. 

Several important changes were made in the so-called 
“resolutions,” which correspond to the rules in other fields. 
In resolution No. 13, defining engineers’ duties and wages, the 
following scale was adopted: First-class engineers, $87.77 
to $92.16; second-class, $81.10 to $85.15; third-class, $68,88 to 
$72.32. 

For the first time the following holidays were specified in 
resolution No. 1, which gesignates the days and hours of 
labor: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Apr. 1, 
Decoration Day, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, sec- 
ond Tuesday in December, 1916, and Christmas Day. Pro- 
vision was also made in the resolution for the first time for 
a change of pay days whenever the regular pays would fall 
upon holidays. 

A clause was inserted stipulating that daymen going down 
into the mine in the morning shall be given or paid for at 
least two hours’ work. This does not apply when accidents 
occur whereby the men would have to be called out of the 
mine or a state mining law be violated. New provisions for 
checking off hospital dues were made in resolution No. 15. 


Preparation Clauses Left Almost Unchanged 


The importance of getting clean coal so that the product 
may be salable was recognized in resolution No. 3, provid- 
ing a penalty for careless or reckless shooting. The resolu- 
tion differs only in preamble and in other unimportant parts 
from the same resolution in the expiring contract. The pre- 
amble referred to is as follows: 


Miners and operators realizing the importance of getting 
clean coal to insure the sale of same, it is mutually under- 
stood and agreed that miners and loaders will produce their 
coal in such a manner as not to increase the percentage of 
fine coal either by carelessness or reckless shooting and 
will load the coal free from impurities as nearly as possible. 














June 17, 1916 





Standard of Preparation of 
Anthracite Coal 


At this time, when there are persistent rumors of a 
change in the standard of preparation by the anthracite 
mining companies, it is interesting to know on what basis 
the present system of sizes is founded. Some years ago 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., in buy- 
ing coal from individual operators, incorporated a clause 
in their purchase contracts stipulating the size and prep- 
aration of coal, which has since come to be accepted as a 
standard by all companies. The following method of 
sizing is provided: 


Through a Mesh Over a Mesh 


DEGRIIDORG 66.656. 66k ce ace 8 -in. round 4144-in. round 
PE ORIMORBD ES. oar 5g) si- et ev ane sigue. gre OE 4%4-in. round 2%-in. square 
MAREE G20 cies 066) ate. n/enscal-sre Sales 2%-in. square 2 -in. square 
SOONG ESC im curie dur werer 2 -in. square 1%-in. square 
MOMNOOTRUEG on ho esiaie cee aves 1%-in. square %-in. Square 

MM a rexe a Mateo si onene ier eh crow ere ee % -in. Square %-in. square 
PIUCIWHERE 50-66 ke ces ches %-in. square %-in. round 
EE er or setae csheariseusee bas 3%-in. round ¥%-in. round 
PI aay Sid e'el-c-o lage oral os 4% -in. round *-in. round 


For the new “boiler” size just adopted by some com- 
panies, there is as yet no known standard of preparation. 

The percentages of foreign matter allowed in the differ- 
ent sizes is as follows: 

Slate: Broken, 1; egg, 
pea, 8; buckwheat, 10. 

Bone: Broken, 2; egg, 2; stove, 3; chestnut, 5; pea, 10; 
buckwheat, 10. 

The Reading circular also contains the following clause: 


2; stove, +; chestnut, 5 to 7; 


None of the above sizes shall contain an admixture of a 
larger size sufficiently to render the coal objectionable, nor 
respectively a larger proportion of any smaller sizes than is 
usually present in good merchantable coal; and it is specially 
agreed that neither egg, stove nor chestnut shall contain more 
than 5 per cent. of larger sizes; that chestnut shall not con- 
tain more than 10 per cent. of pea and 5 per cent. of buck- 
wheat No. 1; nor pea coal more than 15 per cent. of buckwheat 
No. 1 and 5 per cent. rice; nor buckwheat No. 1 more than 15 
per cent. rice. 


AlasKa Fields Open to Entry 


Official announcement by Secretary Lane of the Interior 
Department was made June 2 that regulations have been 
issued under which private individuals and corporations 
may without further delay begin the leasing and opera- 
ting of the extensive anthracite and bituminous coal 
fields of Alaska. Ten years have elapsed since the Alaskan 
coal fields were withdrawn from private entry and develop- 
ment. The regulations are accompanied by maps and im- 
portant general information regarding the lands in ques- 
tion. Copies may be secured on application to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 

This announcement means that about 33,370 acres of 
coal-bearing lands in the Bering River country and about 
13,920 acres in the Matanuska section are restored to 
entry. Small areas in each of the fields have been reserved 
as required by law, but all the rest of the coal lands are 
opened to private lease in amounts not exceeding 2,560 
acres to any one person or corporation. 

Leases will be granted for a period of 50 years. The 
Government exacts a royalty of 2c. a ton the first five 
years and 5c. a ton for the succeeding 20 years. After 
this period of 25 years, it is provided that the royalty shall 
not exceed 5% of the selling price of the coal. The 
royalty exacted is considered small but reasonable in view 
of all the conditions, and was made low for the purpose 
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of encouraging the leasing of the coal lands and to aid 
also in the development of local markets for the product. 
The Government’s plan is to receive proposals for leases 


without delay. Preference will be given to those who 
will make the largest investments and the earliest develop- 
ment of the coal fields for commercial purposes. The form 
of lease is similar in large part to the private leases ob- 
taining in the West Virginia coal fields and has been 
passed upon and approved by a board of coal operators. 


Measuring Concrete Aggregate 
in Revolving Boxes* 


The revolving measuring boxes shown in the accom- 
panying illustration were successfully used by a mining 
company in the construction of a reinforced concrete bin. 
The yardage did not warrant the construction of sand and 
stone bins, and the mixing yard consisted of the usual 








MEASURING CONCRETE MIX IN DUMPING BOXES 


loading platform adjacent to the cement shed. The re- 
volving boxes were used in measuring both the sand and 
the stone, which had to be wheeled up runways to this 
platform. The cement was measured and discharged 
directly into the mixer. 

The boxes are proportioned in size to hold the exact 
quantity of each material and are placed on 114-in. 
pipe as axles, with two or more boxes to the stand as 
desired. The pipe is carried througli’ holes in the 
4x4-in. posts, which are braced and carried on a 4x4-in. 
supports. 

A dry batch of 1014 cu.ft. of 1: 2:4 mixture was used 
and required three 2-cu.ft stone boxes, two 114-cu.ft. 
sand boxes and one 114-cu.ft. cement box. The frame- 
work was light and could easily be moved into the stone 
or sand piles or from one job to another. The whole 
framework is detachable and can be taken down in a 
few minutes. 

The bottoms of the boxes were set high enough to allow 
a wheelbarrow to pass beneath them. Thus the box could 
be turned on the pipe, discharging the load and righting 
itself for loading. The apparent objection to this form 
of loading is in the height of shoveling the material, 
but by using scoops the boxes were quickly loaded and 
the additional height was not objectionable. Loading de- 
lays were eliminated, and a uniform mixture obtained 
so that all voids between the stone were completely filled. 





*H. B. Andrews in “Engineering News,” May 25, 1916. 
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Coke Production Imcreases 

The coke made in the United States in 1915 amounted 
to 41,581,150 short tons, an increase, as compared with 
1914, of 7,025,236 tons, or 20 per cent., and was within 
5,000,000 tons of the record output of 1913, according to 
figures compiled by C. KE. Lesher of the United States 
Geological Survey. Of this total, 34 per cent., or 14,- 
072,895 tons, was byproduct coke, and 66 per cent., or 
27,508,255 tons, was made in beehive ovens. The in- 
crease in the output of byproduct coke in 1915 as com- 
pared with 1914 was 25 per cent., and in beehive, 18 per 
cent. An encouraging feature of the year’s record was 
that the quantity of byproduct coke made in 1915 was 
the greatest yet recorded, exceeding the output of 1913 
by 1,358,195 tons. Plants were started at Cambria, Penn., 
Duluth, Minn., St. Gouis, Mo. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The production, by states, in short tons, is summarized 
in the following table: 








State Beehive Byproduct Total 
PS ico wees chee eee be oemwewes 1,001,477 2,070,334 3,071,811 
MOMDINSIANEND <5 lea ole So Se oe lo Os HO SA40;086 8 <4se40% 670,938 
ESAT MAMI: <5 cnx aya Gis ee sis se wes COBO ..gieis elses 20,039 
IMIG ccc nsoate kG Sasi wae. ae ee bie 1,686,998 1,686,998 
IRR Sas ae Meee Rau. | leereerce 2,768,099 2,768,099 
SOMIUAMCECE cin: cls s.we-6 6 oo 6 08'S 284,516 241,581 526,097 
EIS sON Lcichesvakaassanadae wean wer 313,283 313,283 
DMGMERDDD. oacetaousanasceiae), sieeees 127,847 127,847 
BW RICO: iin-ciscass-s snes es) SBO1S 0 hea ee 389,411 
Pt; BATE KGS aan anne ease esa eee 684,461 684,461 
OND! ovo cia eeaneuisweaweis sae 19,101 665,557 684,658 
PEW AWNNED. 6:0;0:0 6:9205 0 409) 22,530,567 3,092,295 25,622,862 
SS a nee ere 233,705 23,2 256,973 
WEPIED, 6 oss se sna eawiecicso-66 BEOeOs axis ues 629,807 
West Virginia 1,250,235 141,211 1,391,446 
Massachusetts 
PORIRMOINSD Sin aia urkies ws aisle 
DRRMMMNUNES racks ess Gia a we eters 
de SDS cGoauackcueaiens 478,459 2,257,961 2,736,420 
bl ee era et 
WIE nse 0.0000 ee 0000 \ 

WVSRCOMGIN. bibs caeeswaeaes J 
JC) ee ee ee 27,508,255 14,072,895 41,581,150 


*Combined byproduct and beehive coke output of Washing- 
ton, 136,552 tons. 
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Automatic Locomotive Gong 
By A. Conn* 

The motor bell shown in the illustration has proved 
to be satisfactory in the mines of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Co., at Gilbert, Minn. 
It is simple and does not 
depend on any outside 
power for its operation. 
This bell is attached to the 
wheel of an underground 
electric locomotive. The 
revolution of the wheel 
causes the bell to ring. 
When the cylinder points \ 
downward, the steel ball ™ 
falls on the plunger A 
and causes it to strike the 
gong. As the bell turns 
upward, the ball recoils on 
its spring, and is ready for 
the next turn. The rate 
of travel can be easily de- 
termined by the sound of 
the bell as its frequency 
and tone depend directly on the speed of the motor. In 
this way it acts as a safety device. It is the intention of 
the Republic Iron and Steel Co. to install automatic bells 
of this type on all the locomotives which it uses under- 
ground.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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GONG 


*Box 267, Gilbert, Minn. 
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Nonfatal Accident Chart 


A body chart, or diagram, showing the percentage of 
nonfatal accidents to different parts of the body, arranged 
from a tabulation of 6,719 nonfatal injuries from ac- 
cidents at coal mines, has been prepared by the Bureau 
of Mines and is contained in a pamphlet entitled “Coal 
Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1915,” compiled 
by Albert H. Fay. It will be seen from the illustration 
that practically 30% of the accidents at coal mines result 





INJURIES RECEIVED BY 
ACCIDENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF NONFATAL 

THE BODY IN MINING 
in injuries to the legs, and that injuries to the hands 
amount to 14%, and other parts of the body as shown. 
This diagram was prepared to aid surgeons and hospitals 
in selecting the necessary supplies for use at coal-mine 
hospitals. 


ee 
Heat Value of Fuels* 
Lb. of Water 
Heat Units Relative Evaporated 

Kind of Fuel per Lb. Values per Lb. 
Carbon, pure... EO ere 14,500 1.000 15.00 
DIOGO. 2 o awinnalsieaean nesses 62,500 4.280 62.75 
DIATARIMAB: 5.4. 0105-5 Pee A vee Sahar aoe 26,415 1.816 26.68 
NOLCTIRTIC INR. inka) a:0 dere cties Bie aie 21,328 1.466 21.54 
ON ES | ae 14,833 1.020 14.98 
MCL; TON URIUDSERNID Ss (6 ca:44:s6 700 se ase bite: pore 14,796 1.017 14.95 
PUACPNAS UI ARNT =. cc cca win nies ave in elgie rei eee 10,150 0.7 10.35 
PGR sR A 6: 6.6 -4ssra-aie sus oie vielere ere 10,156 O:7¢ 10.25 
POSE BAP TIONG 2 cco coae s sieine vieaie 7,650 0.526 7.73 
LE, BES CSE, Sr ene ae 8,029 0.551 8.10 
WEGOd:: BIS EOE» 655s -ctccawescwwesess 6,385 0.439 6.45 
NORTAAWAGONS 5 sso cows CRIN Sree elena 13,500 0.93 14.00 
MPs ec arte cares cetera eee ee ate 13,620 0.94 14.00 
ID hires EST cr ica. ieee. ie 18,300 1.255 18.80 
POUGIEUIN, POND 66.5.5. 48 se we wocuee ee 18,050 1.24 18.60 
Petroleum, ORO. -5:666.005.0's5 00s 046 4 18,450 1.27 19.05 
PELEOIO UNA, MEO soc os é0-0 bs sone sa.aeewls 18,000 1.24 18.60 
Petroleum, Europe 18,000 1.24 18.60 
ADUNEU TAU. <6.4)< 6:60:4:0-8:« 9,000 0.65 9.30 





Convention of Pennsylvania Coal Merchants’ Association— 
The 12th annual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association will be held at Harrisburg, Penn., 
on June 20, 21 and 22. The first two days will be devoted to 
the transaction of business important to every retail coal 
merchant and to the inspection of a complete line of coal- 
handling machinery, auto trucks and general supplies. On 
the third day the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
will entertain the members of the association on a trip to 
and inspection of Brookside: Colliery, in the Lykens Valley 
district. 





*“Power,” June 6, 1916. 
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Recent Judicial Decisions 
By A. L. H. Srreer* 


Principal’s Rights Concerning Agent’s Books—PBooks kept 
by the representative of a coal company as such belong to 
the company and may not be withheld by him as being his 
own property. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Flanagan vs. Flanagan Coal Co., 88 Southeastern Reporter, 
400.) 

Responsibility for Negligence of Certified Miner—A Penn- 
sylvania operator is liable for injury to a coal miner due to 
negligence of the latter’s immediate boss, a certified miner, 
as distinguished from a certified foreman. (New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division; Andriuszis vs. Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 156 New York Supplement, 
260.) 

Surface Owner’s Right of Access Through Coal—When 
the owner of land has title to the soil below coal which has 
been conveyed to another, he is entitled to access through the 
coal for the purpose of sinking and maintaining an artesian 
well. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Pennsylvania Central 
Brewing Co. vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 
471.) : 

Ratification of Corporate Officer’s Unauthorized Act—-The 
unauthorized act of a coal company’s officer in borrowing 
money to conduct the corporate affairs binds the company 
upon ratification expressed by a majority of the directors at 
a meeting duly called. (West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, Flanagan vs. Flanagan Coal Co., 88 Southeastern 
Reporter, 402.) 

Contributory Negligence in Cogwheel Accident—An oper- 
ator’s failure to safeguard moving cogwheels in coal-washery 
machinery does not render him liable for injury to an em- 
ployee, resulting from the employee carelessly permitting a 
loosely dangling sleeve to become caught in the wheels. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Di Magnio vs. Jefferson & 
Clearfield Coal and Iron Co., 96 Atlantic Reporter, 746.) 


Tennessee Mine Foreman Law—The law enacted by the 
Tennessee Legislature in 1907, purporting to make coal oper- 
ators liable for negligent performance of the statutory duties 
of certified mine foremen, resulting in injury to miners, was 
not validly adopted, and hence an operator is not liable in 
such cases. (Tennessee Supreme Court, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. vs. Hooper, 175 Southwestern Reporter, 1146.) 


Liability for Fall of Roek—An Illinois coal operator will 
not be permitted to escape liability for injury to a miner 
caused by fall of rock attributable to willful failure on the 
part of the operator to deliver demanded props, on the ground 
that the miner was guilty of contributory negligence in know- 
ingly remaining at work in a place of danger. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, Arkley vs. Niblack, 112 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 67.) 

Validity of Agreement for Continued Freight Rate—A rail- 
road company’s contract with a manufacturer to carry coal 
to his plant from points in the same state at certain rates 
for a period of 30 years was valid and enforceable, although 
the company after making the contract raised its tariffs on 
such shipments. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co. vs. Colonial Steel Co., 96 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 1037.) 

Contract for Construction of Siopes—Under a contract for 
construction of two slopes in a mine, a clause making the 
contractor liable for $40 for every day’s delay in completing 
the work beyond a certain time fixed as the time for com- 
pletion does not make him liable so far as delay is at- 
tributable to the doing of extra work required by the owner. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Foye vs. Lilley Coal and Coke 
Co., 96 Atlantic Reporter, 987.) 

Dangerous Conditions Existing in Abandoned Places—An 
operator on abandoning parts of mines on exhaustion of coal 
is bound to warn employees against going into such places 
when the circumstances are such that the employees do not 
know of the abandonment and are apt to be led into such 





*Attorney-at-law, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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places in the performance of their duties, and when danger- 
ous conditions exist in those places. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Osborn vs. Darby Coal Mining Co., 86 South- 
eastern Reporter, 834.) 


Duty to Warn Inexperienced Employee Against Danger— 
The legal principle that an employer is liable for injury suf- 
fered by an employee set at work in which he was inex- 
perienced, without warning of dangers peculiar to the occu- 
pation, applies to a case where a labor boss at a mine 
directed a coal loader, who was not a qualified blaster, to 
fire a blast to loosen coal jammed in chutes. (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit; Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. vs. Lukaszunas; 230 Federal Reporter, 792.) 


Employee’s Violation of Rule as Contributory Negligence— 
existence of a rule adopted by a coal operator for the safety 
of his employees and its violation by an injured miner does 
not defeat liability of the operator for an accident at- 
tributable to negligence toward the injured man, when it 
appears that the operator had so far acquiesced in continued 
violations of the rule that it might be inferred that the rule 
had been abrogated. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Meek vs. 
Fluhart Collieries Co., 183 Southwestern Reporter, 469.) 


Negligent Employment of Minors—Employment of a boy 
under 14 years old in a coal mine, in violation of the West 
Virginia laws, renders the employer liable for injury sus- 
tained by the boy as a natural and direct consequence of 
the employment, but contributory negligence on the part 
of the minor is a good defense to lability when it appears 
that he fully appreciated the dangers incident to the careless 
act attributed to him. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, Griffith vs. American Coal Co., 88 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 595.) 

Operator’s Duty Concerning Machinery—An operator in 
furnishing a coal-cutting machine or other machinery or tools 
for the use of employees is bound to use due care to see that 
the appliances are reasonably safe for the purpose, and an 
employee may assume that this duty has been performed, in 
the absence of information to the contrary. But the operator 
is not liable for injury resulting from improper and un- 
authorized use of a machine by the employee injured. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Robinson vs. Virginia- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., 88 Southeastern Reporter, 620.) 


Foreman or Superintendent as Employer’s Representa- 
tive—Since a foreman or superintendent directing men stands 
in the place of the employer, the latter cannot excuse himself 
from liability for injury to a workman resulting from negli- 
gent failure to warn him against dangers of his work, which, 
through inexperience, he may not have known, by showing 
that the foreman or superintendent was instructed not to 
assign inexperienced men to the task in performing which 
the particular accident occurred. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
Bugajski vs. Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., 157 Northwestern 
Reporter, 521.) 

Mine Drivers as Fellow Servants—Excessiveness of Per- 
sonal Injury Verdiet—Coal-mine mule drivers working in dif- 
ferent entries were not fellow servants, within the rule which 
exempts an employel from liability for injury to an employee 
resulting from negligence of a fellow servant. Three thousand 
dollars is not excessive recovery for injury te emnloyee 
whose hand was crushed between a car and an entry wail, if 
the accident practically incapacitated him for physical work, 
he having previously earned $2.24 a day. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Robinson vs. McHenry Coal Co., 183 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 489.) 





an 


Mine Lessor’s Responsibility.—Sufliciency of Safety Pre- 
ecautions—A coal company which has leased a mine to another 
who is in charge of active operations is not an “operator” 
within the meaning of the Indiana laws, which impose cer- 
tain duties on operators of coal mines to secure the safety 
of miners, unless it appears that the lease is a mere subter- 
fuge intended to defeat the first-mentioned company’s liability 
under such laws. An operator is chargeable with notice of 
all defective conditions in mine roofs which would be dis- 
covered upon making a reasonably diligent inspection, the 
duty of inspection not being discharged by mere visual ex- 
amination in every case. (Indiana Appellate Court, Deep 
Vein Coal Co. vs. Raney, 112 Northeastern Reporter, 392.) 
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Co-operation Among Illinois 
Coal Operators 


Association movements, which have been so successful 
in other parts of the state, are spreading to the Fifth and 
Ninth districts of Illinois. This has always been con- 
sidered the most difficult region in the country to handle, 
because there are four separate and distinct classes of 
operators who have nothing whatever in common: 

First are the railroad operators; second, the operators 
who own their own branch railroads bringing their coal 
direct to the market; third, the codperative mines, which 
are able to cut down on the cost of production by simply 
reducing wages; and fourth, the straight commercial 
union mines, which have none of these advantages. The 
railroad mines are not much interested in market prices 
as they sell only their surplus coal. The codperative 
mines all want work because the men insist on drawing 
their pay regularly, and consequently they will run full 
time irrespective of what price the coal may bring. The 
mines which operate their own railroads direct to the 
market insist on running so their roads will show 
earnings. 

The straight commercial operators, who have none of 
these advantages, consequently remain to hold the bag. 
There is a large group of each class of operators, and 
as they have very little in common and are all suspicious 
of one another, it was always considered that any co- 
operation among them was impossible. With this con- 
dition in mind, even the fact that they have made a 
small and successful beginning is a most gratifying 
augury for the future of the industry in the state. 
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Hampton Roads Exports Heavy 


The abnormal situation as regards ocean freights has 
discouraged prospective exporters to such an extent that 
the impression is spreading that there is little activity 
in this line; none the less, there is a heavy movement, 
as is evidenced by the tonnage reports from Hampton 
Roads. For instance, during the week ended June 10 
the total dumpings amounted to 386,998 tons, making 
the third highest record in the history of the port. The 
record week for the Hampton Roads piers was made on 
Aug. 28, 1915, when 397,302 tons was handled, and the 
second high record was made the week immediately suc- 
ceeding, with 387,182 tons. 

Only once since Mar. 11 of this year has the tonnage 
fallen below the 300,000-ton mark, only 295,322 tons 
being dumped during the week ended Apr. 22. This is 
in striking contrast with the performance over the closing 
three months of 1915, when the 300,000-ton mark was 
reached only once. During this time shipments for the 
week fell as low as 207,292 tons in one instance. This 
evidence of the ability of the market to cope with the 
extraordinary high ocean freights will be gratifying to 
prospective exporters. 
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Nonrepresentative Government 
in AlasKa 


It is interesting to see the United States engaged in 
nonrepresentative government in Alaska. It works from 
Washington, D. C., almost as well as similar government 
used to work from Whitehall. But “work” is not the 
correct term; “stops work” would be better, for it is 
easier to stop development than to promote it. 

After accepting payments on land the Government for 
several years refused to say whether it would permit 
entry or not, and on what conditions and at what rates. 
It just lay down on the job. Then it practically froze 
out one of the railroads and finally bought it in at a 
knockdown price. Sequent on this it started to build 
further railroad lines, and at once there was a strike 
because the day wages of laborers on the job were less 
than those ruling in that vicinity. Now the people are 
clamoring that the railroad being built does not develop 
the best coal and most accessible field. 

It is always the way when strangers try to muddle 
into the management of a country they do not know. 
Successful colonies have always been largely self-govern- 
ing and self-handling. We taught Great Britain such 
an admirable lesson in governing, it is a wonder that we 
cannot absorb a little of it ourselves. 

Was it really our clearer vision which enabled us to 
take a correct view of the rights of man in 1776 or was 
it merely a blind fortune that made us take the side 
we did, being as we then were the under dog in the 
struggle? Were they really the rights of man for whom 
we were embattled or were we fighting for our own rights 
alone? But as Alaska is a small, sparsely populated 
country, inhabited by few but unusually intelligent people, 
it is not merely representative government that it wants 
but a large degree of home rule for its private affairs. 
Surely the control of land should be vested in the state 
or territory of which it forms a part. 

A representative government even when secured does 
not give any assurance vf equitable rule when one section 
of the country is so different from the rest that the 
other parts cannot understand it and so much smaller 
than the rest that its vote is a mere drop in the bucket. 

Uncle Sam appears to our loyal citizens of the West 
and of Alaska as a very benevolent old gentleman without 
the needed comprehension of the necessities of youth. 
He has in fact no clearly defined mind about anything 
in that territory, and that is not strange, for he must 
know the facts to come to some conclusion about them, 
and so far that knowledge has not come to him and he 
is too little interested to travel north to ascertain them. 

The evils of absentee government are worse than those 
of capitalism. Alaska is a frightful example of socialism, 
the more telling because it is not dishonest but merely 
misguided men who have brought her to such an evil 
pass. It is pleasing to see, however, that at last leasing 
of coal is permitted in the Alaska coal fields. 
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New Ways to Break a Contract 


In the anthracite region the contract miners are still 
trying to violate the agreement which was signed by 
the miners’ representatives at Pottsville. They are 
determined that they will not work an 8-hr. day, and 
they are endeavoring to use the law to compel the com- 
panies to aid them in breaking their contract. It remains 
to be seen whether the courts will be compelled by a 
slovenly enactment to aid in this work. 

At the Nottingham No. 15 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., located at Plymouth, Luzerne 
County, Penn., the inside workmen had to enter and 
leave the mine by a roadway, No. 1 slope, which they 
alleged was too dirty and dusty for travel. Appeal was 
made to Mine Inspector D. T. Davis, and he notified 
the officials to furnish a car in conformity with the mine 
law. This was done, and the men were hoisted out of 
the slope whenever it was their good pleasure to leave 
their appointed work. 

But when the Pottsville convention agreed that every 
man would work 8 hr., the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. naturally inferred that if the car were ready to 
hoist the men when the 8-hr. stint was accomplished, 
the law would be satisfactorily complied with. 

But the miners soon showed that they regarded the 
agreement as inapplicable to their case. They felt entitled 
to quit whenever they desired and therefore also justified 
in demanding a car to hoist them to the surface 
whenever they were ready to quit. The world was 
particularly cruel to these men. The reader should mark 
their grievous case because it was peculiar. 

Many, if not most, of the miners in the anthracite 
region can leave the bulk of the hard work to their 
laborers. But these poor fellows, we are told, found 
that laborers were few and they had to do their own 
work and, like fine ladies who cannot afford to hire 
a maid, they were completely fagged out and they 
ordered their carriage early for that reason. Now the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., being a negligent coach- 
man, did not comply with this demand, which indeed 
argues a hardness of soul or a soulless corporation. 

Apparently, even when the miners had to do the 
degrading work of loading cars, they got through early 
just as ever and they went out to the foot of the slope 
and whistled for the coachman. But the car did not 
come till the quitting hour until the men, after many 
days of waiting, threatened to bring legal pressure on 
the company if it would not comply with the law as 
the miners construed it and give them cars at all hours. 

Now the law is incontestable wherever persons are 
regularly hoisted and the average pitch is over 15 deg. 
and the distance over 1,000 ft. 

Rule 57, on which the miners rely, runs thus: 


Any superintendent or mine foreman who prevents the 
footman from giving an empty car or cage to the number of 
men designated in a former rule, shall, upon information by 
any person engaged in the mines given the mine inspector, 
be fined the sum of $50 for each offense. 

In consequence, probably, of a lengthy consideration 
of this enactment, one day a car was_ furnished 
at the foot of the slope at an early hour. The cruel 
foreman was there, and as the men entered, he told 
them they were discharged. They returned to the mine 
the next day and demanded reinstatement, and when it 
was refused, all the other miners went on strike in 
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sympathy, marching in a body to their meeting hall, and 
finally a committee appeared before a justice of the 
peace and made affidavit that the company had violated 
the law. 

The state mine inspector has promised to do all he 
can to enforce the rule, and he has been furnished with 


affidavits setting forth its alleged violation. The miners 


. are going to do their full part and propose to prevent 


the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. by discharging the 
men from enforcing the terms of their signed contract. 
The miners will have a car provided when and where 
they will; they will quit when they so desire regardless 
of contracts. They propose to call out all the miners 
working for the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. They 
are discussing dividing the Scranton district, No. 1, so 
that the district officers will have time to perform all 
the many onerous duties involved in the breach of the 
contracts they have signed. 

There is going to be trouble and to spare if any of 
the corporations try to enforce a contract on which 
the signatures of the mine leaders are as yet hardly 
dry. 

Beclouding the Real Issue 


The question at issue in the strike in the Pittsburgh 
region is very simple. The miners have only befogged it 
by trying to show that the 1916 contract is less liberal 
than that made in 1914. By that means they have only 
furnished the operators and the union with a chance to 
evade the main issue. There is no doubt that the contract 
recently made for the miners is a better one than that 
made, for instance, in Illinois or Ohio; but why discuss 
that question ? 

The point to be considered is whether the new contract 
complies with the provisions of the McAlpin agreement. 
No one but the miners seems willing to answer that ques- 
tion without evasion, The operators appear to say that 
they have signed an agreement which embodies all the 
understandings they had with the miners’ leaders at the 
time the McAlpin agreement was being written. 

Now these understandings are matters of dispute. In 
any event, whether they were in conflict with the McAlpin 
contract or not makes no difference. The important mat- 
ter is, to what did the operators sign their names when 
the McAlpin agreement was accepted? And also, to what 
did the miners agree when they voted for that document? 
They did not vote for understandings; they voted for an 
instrument. 

No successful man signs an agreement which he knows 
omits several vital matters and trusts to verbal promises to 
make up the deficiencies in the document which he re- 
ceives. If he does, the law courts will not sustain him. 
You may give evidence to explain a contract; you cannot 
present evidence to change its very terms. 

Moreover, the operators know that for the mine leaders 
to sign a contract in conflict with the McAlpin agreement 
is to act beyond their powers. Such signatures are bind- 
ing only against the signers, the mine lee "rs, not against 
their principals, the miners. Perhaps the operators and 
the union leaders have an argument to meet this con- 
tention. If so, why do they not present it? So far all 
they have done is to declare the miners lose but little in 
the secondary contract, though the underlying instrument 
promises that they shall not lose at all. 
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FirsteAid Meet in OKlahoma 


By R. M. Jouns* 





SY NOPSIS—A first-aid meet where each team 
was examined and watched by two physicians. 
A test is made of the judgment of firebosses tm 
the presence of gas. Lives saved by first-aid men. 





The Third Annual Oklahoma First-Aid Contest was 
held at McAlester, Okla., on May 27, 1916, under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma miners, the operators’ associa- 
tions and the United States Bureau of Mines. The 
McAlester contest was arranged to follow the general 
lines of that held at Pittsburg, Kan., on Community Day, 
May 17. 

There were athletic games, such as racing and a tug of 
A prize was awarded to the oldest active working 
miner. Music was furnished by a band composed of 
working miners. <A baseball game with miners as 
participants supplied a further diversion, while a demon- 
stration of the explosibility of coal dust in the presence of 
black-powder flame brought vividly before the assembled 
miners and their wives the dangers of mining where due 
precautions are not taken, 


war. 





*1008 South 5th St., McAlester, Okla. 
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An innovation in first-aid judging was the employment 
of two physicians to judge each team, the chief judge 
having supervision of them all. So far as is known, 
this is the first time such a plan has been followed. 
The winning team was that of Lehigh, Okla., which thus 
acquires the state cup a second time. This. is the team 
that won the contest at Kansas City last summer and 
was sent in consequence to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. 

The names of the teams, 
follows : 


captains and their scores 
Alex Ogilvie, captain 


are as (1) Lehigh, 
97.67; (2) Wilburton, Tony Moye, captain, 97.5; (3) 
Alderson No. 1, Thomas Malloy, captain, 95.83; (4) 


Krebs, L. F. Thompson, captain, 95.17; (5) Brewer, R. 
W. Wright, captain, 89.67; (6) Alderson No. 2, Frank 
Santino, captain, 89.5; (7) Gowen, Frank Main, cap- 
tain, 86.67. Prizes were given to each of these teams. 

One of the gratifying results of the contest was that 
there were no ties. The points made by each team were 
added together and divided by the number of events, the 
resulting figures being the record of the team in the con- 
test. 

W. D. Ryan, mine safety commissioner, Bureau of 
Mines, acted as announcer, and W. W. Fleming, foreman 
miner in charge of the McAlester Rescue Station, and 
Thomas L. Rachels, first-aid miner, Mine Rescue Car 4, 
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We have organized. and side by side 
Our efforis we have bent; 
revent our mutual losses 
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POSTERS WHICH ADVERTISED MINERS’ DAY AND THE ANNUAL OKLAHOMA FIRST-AID CONTEST 
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assisted in training and arranging the teams, in con- 
structing the demonstration gallery and in conducting 
the explosions exhibit. 

In the coal-dust demonstration a shot charged with 
permissible explosive was fired into a mass of dry coal 


dust placed on a platform in front of the gallery. No 
flame was visible, and the dust was not ignited. Two 


subsequent shots were fired which had been charged 
with black powder, and explosions resulted in both cases. 
Gas Testinc Contest witt Sarety Lamps 

The mine-rescue station at McAlester has recently been 
supplied with a lamp-testing gallery, the first to be sent 
out to the stations of the bureau. This gallery is con- 
nected with a supply of natural gas, and by an arrange- 
ment of electric motors and gas meters any degree of 
mixture of gas and air can be obtained. ‘Safety lamps of 
various kinds are placed in the gallery, and different 
percentages of gas admitted. 

Muth interest has been aroused among the firebosses, 
superintendents and foremen throughout the field through 
the introduction of this apparatus, and numerous tests 


and demonstrations have been given, the firebosses and 
superintendents bringing their own safety lamps and 


comparing while in the gaseous mixture the behavior of 
their lamps with that of those used at the station. In 
the evening a contest was held in the testing of the 
percentages of gas in the mixture in the gallery by ob- 
serving the flame of the lighted safety lamps. Only fire- 


bosses in active service were eligible to enter this contest. 

Frank Mastako, fireboss in No. 5 Alderson mine of the 
Rock Island Coal Co., 
Thomas Fairley, 
Dow Coal and Mining Co., 


won first prize ($5 in gold), and 
9 mine of the Milby & 
Okla., won second prize 


fireboss in No. 
Dow, 


HAND-DRAWN POSTERS EMPHASIZED THE VALUE OF FIRST-AID TO THE MINE WORKER 


($3). The amount of gas in the machine at the differ- 
ent times totaled 814 per cent. The total amount 
Mastako’s readings was 81 4. Fairley’s readings amount- 
ed to 914, 

RECORDS OF SUCCESSFUL Work at MINEs 

Another interesting feature of the first-aid work in this 
field is the practical result that is being obtained by the 
men trained. According to the doctors who were in 
attendance on them, two men in the district owe their 
lives to the prompt application of first-aid treatment 
during the last year. One man came in contact with 
a highly charged electric wire, and another was overcome 
by powder smoke while acting as fire runner. 

Artificial respiration was applied in both cases by men 
who took part in this contest, and in both cases the men 
were revived, although apparently dead at the time they 
were discovered. The captain of another team stated that 
his men had treated at least 25 cases during the last 
year, their most difficult task being the splinting of a 
broken leg and the removal of the injured man on a 
pitch of 40 degrees. 


RESCUE 
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A broken rule usually means a broken bone 


* * * 


Get the safety habit—it’s the only habit that will never 
injure you. 
~ * * 
Recklessness is no indication of courage; brave men are 
always cautious. 
* * * 


A rusty nail and a poisonous reptile are both dangerous. 


Turn them both down. 
* * * 

The slipping ladder causes approximately 6,000 deaths and 
200,000 accidents every year in the United States alone. The 
ladder, carelessly used, is one of the most dangerous things 
in the world.—Edward Higgins to his California Safety Bears. 
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Health Bulletin for Miners 


The Madison Coal Corporation at its Dewmaine mines 
in Williamson County, Illinois, has a large number of 
colored miners, and A, J. Moorshead, the president and 
general manager, has appointed Dr. A. W. Springs as 
physician. The latter is himself, by the way, a colored 
man. The excellence of his health bulletin, the front 


Health Bulletin No. 6 


pe 


"Too much Fresh Air and too much Sunshine is just enough for every Man, Woman and Child” | 








DR. A. W. SPRINGS, M. D. DEWMAINE, ILLINOIS 
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HOW THE MADISON COAL CORPORATION AIDS HEALTH 
cover of which appears herewith, shows that he has the 
interests of his families at heart and is fully alive to 
their needs. 

He is holding first-aid meets at village No. 8 every 
Friday night and at village No. 9 every Tuesday evening. 
It is interesting to note the number of deaths from gun- 
shot wounds and malnutrition recorded in this bulletin, 
the first being criminal and the second wholly unnecessary 
where conditions of living are so favorable. 

The tables refer solely to the colored people of Dew- 


maine. 








1914 1915 
Per Per 

Deaths from Cent. Deaths from Cent. 
APOIGONTB: ..6.:64:004%% 1 5.55 Gunshot wounds.... 1 7.69 
Gunshot wounds.... 4 22.22 Pneumonia . ro 23.08 
Tuberculosis ....... 3 16.66 Malnutrition ....... 3 23.08 
Bright’s disease.... 2 11.11 Tuberculosis ....... | 7.69 
BMI NOD 5 30:9 4956-00 2 11.11 Whooping cough.... 2 15.38 
Hemorrhages ...... 2 be ee LL Te ie 2 15.38 
PPEUMIO 5 n\s-b 05.0 es 1 B.DB PATOIVRIB: 6 ..:..0000000 1 7.69 
MOIS 4 k6.0.0.01s 400s 1 5.55 — 
Malnutrition ....... 1 5.55 13 99.99 
Acute gastritis..... 1 5.55 

18 99.96 

Ages at Death 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Less than one year.. 5 8 BIPERS -6055sas oe esans 32 34 
Between 1 and 3. 1 2 ROBES: 65.5055 s<wase 8 13 
Between 14 and 20.. 3 . Excess of births over 
Between 20 and 40.. 6 1 lS Se ae 14 1 
Between 40 and 60.. 2 1 Death rate per 1,000 .. 8 
Between 60 and 80.. 1 1 
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On the second page of the bulletin Dr. Springs makes 
a number of good suggestions to his clients: 


We must reduce our high death rate; dethrone disease and 
enthrone health and long life. We may differ on other sub- 
jects, but there is no room for difference here. Let us make 
a strong, long, united pull together. 

You can but agree with me when I say a clean village 
means a healthy community. It means less sickness and crime. 
We are told that dirt breeds crime and diseases. <A clean 
community means more work, better work and prosperity. 
Clean environments have their effect on the homes of the 
people. A clean camp means happier and better provided 
homes, healthy children and sweet comfort, and also, I am 
persuaded to believe, more cash in our pockets. Now listen, 
Neighbor, this clean-up business cannot be accomplished in a 
spurt followed by a rest, for to clean up, clean out and keep 
clean requires us to work at this job every day. 

The Madison Coal Corporation will give cash prizes of $50 
each this year to camps Nos. 8 and 9 for the best and neatest 
kept yard. If you work your little garden, it will help keep 
the weeds down; besides, it will afford you fresh vegetables 
to take the place of so much canned goods. Had you thought 
of that? Get busy. 


Dr. Springs puts in a word for himself, and why 
should he not? It is taken from the New York Medical 
Journal and it explains how the doctor feels the high cost 
vf dispensing wherever he is dispensary and doctor in 
one. Lest in our selfishness we overlook the company 
doctor’s dilemma, the figures showing the increased cost 
of drugs are given here on the excellent medical authority 
just cited: Acetanilid, 400 per cent.; belladonna, 700; 
caffeine, 250; wool fat, 500; phenolphthalein, 700; potas- 
sium bromide, 1,500; quinine, 1,200; sage, 500; salol, 800; 
antipyrin, 400; carbolic acid, 1,000; calomel, 200; naph- 
thalene, 500; phenacetin, 1,800; potassium permanganate, 
700; saccharin, 600; salicylic acid, 900; and thymol, 600 
per cent. The dispensing physician in Illinois has not 
been able to provide, like the miner, that the cost of the 
supplies he uses shall not be increased by the war. 

Dr. Spring’s two-page bulletin is so attractive that 
it will certainly succeed in promoting sanitary living. 
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Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 5—I was interested in reading the inquiry 
of Joseph A. Greaves, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, asking 
if marsh gas could be detected by smell and without 
the aid of a safety lamp. An experience of 26 years in 
gaseous mines, in Scotland and in this country, leads 
me to answer this question in the affirmative. I am 
fully convinced that the experienced miner can detect 
this gas by smell. 

Let me relate a little experience I had while firebossing 
in Scotland. When going my rounds in the mine, I had 
formed the habit of traveling in a stooped position, 
owing to the low height of the coal. On reaching a 
switch, and before entering a room, I would straighten 
up for a few moments. On one occasion I straightened 
up at the mouth of a room, only to stoop again as 
quickly, saying to myself, “There is something wrong 
here.” I retraced my steps, going 20 ft. back, and 
started to test for gas with a safety lamp. I found 
the gas only 4 ft. outside of where I first detected it 
by smell. Many a morning I have spent from 15 to 
20 min. trying to get a cap on the lamp but failed to 
do so, although I knew by its odor that the gas was 
present. 

Having studied the subject of mine gases carefully, 
I fully realize that the leading chemists in Europe and 
this country all teach us that this gas is “odorless.” If 
such is the case, a man would be crazy to enter a place 
to test for gas, depending only on his sense of smell and, 
having discovered no odor, start to light his open lamp. 
The fact that men do this continually shows their con- 
fidence in their ability to detect the gas by smell. 

If, as we have been taught, marsh gas has no odor 
the only safe way for testing the gas is with the safety 
lamp. The study of gases as they occur in mines is 
an interesting one, and it is important that miners should 
be well informed on this question of detecting gas by 
its smell. This is especially true in the case of mine 
foremen and firebosses, whose duties are to examine the 
working places and see that they are safe for work. 

ARCHIBALD CoATs, 


Majestic, Ala. Morris No. 2 Mine. 


Letter No. 6—In regard to detecting marsh gas by 
smell, referred to in the inquiry, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, 
T must admit that during an experience of 25 years in 
anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal mines generating 
this gas, I cannot say that I ever detected its presence 
by smell. During this time I have worked in places 
where it was necessary to keep the safety lamp back 
some distance in the hands of a competent person, while 
T pushed ahead as far as it was safe to go with the end 
of the brattice cloth or canvas, which I would tack to a 
timber so that the air current would be carried forward 
and sweep away the gas that had accumulated in the 
place. Work of this kind must often be done in attempt- 
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ing the rescue of men, following an explosion. At no 
time, however, have I been able to “smell the gas.” 

Old miners are often heard to state that they could 
smell gas and in response to their request I have raised 
my head into the same mixture to see if I could detect 
the smell, which they claimed was there, but without 
results. My experience is that this gas produces a 
dizziness, which is often accompanied by a humming 
sound or singing in the ears that resembles the buzzing 
of bees. A common phrase among miners, when this 
occurs, is, “She’s commencing to hum.” 

The questioning of men who claim to smell gas, as 
to the kind of smell or odor, has never brought any 
satisfactory answer—the only statement being that it 
was “a peculiar smell,” which they could not describe. 
Personally, I have ascribed the sensation to other causes 
than that of smell. When the nose is immersed in 
a gaseous atmosphere, there is often experienced a cold- 
ness or chill. The same sensation can frequently be 
detected by putting the hand into the mixture. I am 
quite certain this fact will be corroborated by other 
readers of Coal Age, but have never been able to ascribe 
any reason for the sensation. 

While firebossing in a very gaseous mine on the 
Pacific Coast some years ago, I frequently heard the 
pillar men claim that they could smell the gas accumu- 
lated in the abandoned workings behind the pillars. 
These men described the odor as one resembling dry 
cedar. At that time I was studying the subject of 
gases and was interested to know if marsh gas had an 
odor, as the books described it as “odorless.” I experi- 
mented much with the gas in this mine. I could smell 
the cedar that was used very extensively in this mine 
for cogs or chocks and for posts and lagging. As all 
this timber was split, it gave off quite an odor of cedar, 
which I concluded was what the pillar men smelt and 
claimed was gas. 

One writer has spoken of the peculiar smell coming 
from the safety lamp, caused by the burning of the gas 
within the gauze of the lamp. I can vouch for this, 
as I have often detected the same odor when climbing 
steep pitches with my lamp hanging to my shirt collar, 
or suspended by a strap around my neck, or holding the 
iamp suspended from my mouth, which was the common 
custom of firebosses when climbing these pitches in the 
mine. With the lamp in this position, if a small percent- 
age of gas was encountered the odor was at once detected 
coming from the lamp. It produced a stinging effect ir 
the nostrils. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the several mine 
gases rarely occur in a pure state in the mine but 
form mixtures of different gases in various proportions. 
Moreover, the different forms of oxidation constantly 
going on in the mine produce mixtures of gases in great 
variety, so that it is impracticable for a miner to state 
that the smell he detects is that of marsh gas. I hope 
to hear from others in regard to their experience. 

Madrid, N. M. J. W. PoweELt. 
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The Mimer amd Safety First 


Letter No, 15—After reading Letter No. 10, by “A 
Miner,” Coal Age, May 13, p. 857, I want to say that 


the careful miner has every opportunity to prevent 
accidents in the mine. For example, he sees a few 


props breaking in his room and realizes the danger in 
time to avoid it. Or he observes a loose piece of slate 
hanging in the heading and gives warning in time to 
save a luckless driver from being hurt by its fall. 

The mine foreman cannot always see these things in 
time to prevent an accident, but as “Miner” says in his 
letter, “Miners forget and grow careless in their work.” 
Most every miner has a knowledge of his danger, but 
“T don’t care” is always in his mind and he argues to 
himself that he is “not paid for doing such extra work,” 
even though it is a small matter and would take him 
but a few minutes to make right and remove the danger 
from another’s path. He forgets that by so doing he 
will probably save someone’s life. Perhaps a stone fallen 
from the roof lies on the road. It is easily removed 
by the miner as he passes, but he goes on and leaves 
it there. A motor approaches hauling a loaded trip of 
cars at a good speed. The motor strikes the rock and 
is derailed, the accident throwing the motorman under 
the cars, which crash over him, killing him and badly 
injuring his helper. 

A mine foreman may talk his head off telling his 
miners to make their places safe, but many are ignorant 
and will not listen and laugh when he has gone. The 
foreman does not want to prosecute these careless miners, 
because he knows he must keep up his daily output of 
coal, and so he takes a chance and overlooks their care- 
lessness. He forgets that a single prosecution of a care- 
less miner will be a lesson to a dozen others. 


RESULTS OF INEFFICIENCY AND DRUNKENNESS 
OF A FOREMAN 


In one mine where I was employed the mine boss 
discharged one of my best friends, because he drilled 
his shot hole beyond the mining. I said nothing at the 
time but it hurt my feelings. The next Sunday I saw 
the same foreman go to his drinking place next door 
to where I lived and, before leaving, he got so drunk 
that he danced on a beer case before several Italian 
miners. 

The following week I could not help saying to this 
foreman that he had treated my friend unjustly, since 
he had been used to shooting coal off the solid and did 
not understand that, in a gaseous mine, the practice 
was dangerous. From that day I became the enemy 
of the foreman, who tried in different ways to get me 
out of the mine. He double-shifted my entry, putting 
Italians on the night shift against me, but this did not 
last long. 

The following Saturday evening an explosion occurred 
in the shaft. The superintendent and the mine boss 
were both drunk and in this condition went down to 
figh: tue fire, taking with them half a dozen men. The 
superintendent was so drunk that he missed his footing 
on the board thrown across the sump and fell in, bump- 
ing his head badly. When at last they reached the 


fire the boss ordered the men to attach the hose to the 
air pipe. 


The turning on of the air only increased the 
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violence of the fire, which would have burned out the 
shaft, had not the fireboss arrived in time to discover 
the mistake. The following day the newspapers had an 
account of the fire and stated that the mine superin- 
tendent was badly hurt. OBSERVER. 

Listie, Penn. 

Letter No. 16—Speaking of safety in mines, permit 
me to relate a little of my experience and observation. 

At a mine where I was employed the shotfirers were 
paid by the miners. There were two of them, and the 
mine was divided so that each side of the mine worked 
about the same number of men. The mine foreman was 
careless in not removing the dust, which will some time 
blow up this mine. 

In order to get through with their work quicker, the 
two shotfirers would take separate sides of the mine, 
which was a dangerous practice under the existing con- 
ditions. Besides being dusty, the mine generated a good 
deal of gas. I have seen these shotfirers go into the 
mine so drunk that they would not know north from 
south. The drink habit is the cause of more accidents 
in mines than any other one thing, and I often wonder 
that more men are not killed on this account. I hope 
some day there will be laws enacted that will sweep this 
curse from off the earth. 


Drink Causes A Fata ACCIDENT 


Let me explain further: At one time when I was 
driving, there were three of us working on the same 
parting. While I took the main north, one of my helpers 
took the first-east and the other the first-west entry. 
One morning these two men came into the mine with 
two pints of whisky aboard, and both were drunk. As 
a result, about 10 o’clock that morning they put up 
a bet to see which would haul the most coal. We were 
pulling from four to five cars a trip. I had got my 
trip about ready on the main north when the trapperboy 
signaled me to come quick. Arriving at the parting, 
I found a horrible sight. The two trips, from the east 
and west entries, had come together at the parting. One 
of the drivers was killed outright and the other lived 
only a little while. Before he died, he told me “if we 
had left that beer alone, Charlie, it would not have 
happened.” 

At another mine where I worked there were two 
motors, and each motorman was trying to see which could 
pull the most coal in the day’s run. At the end of 
the shift one of these motormen was a little behind the 
other and decided to make another trip after the time 
for quitting. On his return to the shaft there were no 
bottommen there to sprag the cars. There was a line 
of men waiting for the cage, and one of these men was 
caught between a timber and the motor, which jumped 
the track. The man was badly hurt and may sue the 
company for $2,000, although the company provided him 
with the best medical care and was good to him in every 
possible way. 

While it is the duty of every man to do his best to 
put out as much coal as possible, he must not be care- 
less in doing this. He must do his work in a safe 
manner. He must consider always “safety first,’ not 
only for himself but also for his fellows. 


——, Ind. TEETOTALER, 
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The Efficiemt Fireboss 


Letter No. 11—In what follows I want to be understood 
as referring to an efficient fireboss as one who has had 
years of experience at the working face and has, more- 
over, passed a satisfactory examination before a com- 
petent board of examiners. I do not refer here to a 
man who has gotten his knowledge from books while 
sitting in a superintendent’s or engineer’s office and been 
able to satisfy an examining board and get a certificate 
of competency that will enable him to fill this position 
as far as the requirements of the mining law are 
concerned. 

What struck me most forcibly in reading the different 
letters on this subject was the statement made by Edward 
H. Coxe, in letter No. 6, Coal Age, May 20, p. 895. 
Mr. Coxe says: “Aside from the mine foremen and 
their assistants, who are usually paid about the same as 
firebosses, and the shotfirers, the fireboss is about the 
highest paid man on the job, exclusive of skilled elec- 
tricians and machinists.” I wonder if he is referring to 
the same class of man that I have described as having 
gained his practical experience by many years of work 
in gaseous mines. I want to remind him that it takes 
years for a man to become a thoroughly efficient fireboss. 
There are many firebosses in our mines, I admit, whose 
work shows better on paper than it does at the coal 
face. 

While it takes a good portion of one’s life to secure 
a practical knowledge that makes for efficiency, it takes 
a comparatively short time to acquire the theoretical 
knowledge that enables a man to pass many examinations, 
as they are too often held. The certificate of competency, 
therefore, does not always represent the true value of 
the man who holds it, and the value of practical 
experience should not be underestimated in respect to 
the amount paid for such service as an efficient fireboss 
can render. 

I have been working in mines since 1881, getting 
experience, and am still adding to that experience every 
day. I have been a miner, driver, roadman, brattice- 
man, shotfirer, pumpman, roadboss and fireboss, besides 
serving my time as a man of general work. My mining 
experience began as a laborer, which I am not ashamed 
to say. Before making such statements, men like Mr. 
Coxe should consider more carefully the character of the 
work performed and the time that has been consumed 
in gaining the necessary experience. We Se 

Curtisville, Penn. 


Letter No. 12—I note with much surprise that Edward 
H. Coxe, in letter No. 6, Coal Age, May 20, p. 895, 
takes exception to many of the statements made by “Old 
Fireboss,” in a previous letter. 

It seems strange to me that a man with the mining 
knowledge and the high official position of Mr. Coxe 
should regard the work of the fireboss with so little 
consideration and criticize so severely the statements of 
an old fireboss when seemingly no criticism is due. I 
want to say that these statements of “Old Fireboss” are 
worthy of greater respect, because I firmly believe he is 
conscientious when he says he has an arduous task to 
perform. His limited amount of education leads him 
to explain in a modest and common way the conditions 
affecting his work in the mine. 
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While Mr. Coxe admits that the fireboss goes into 
the mine in “the dead hours of the night,” and that 


his job “is a mighty lonesome one,’ he concludes, 
“Still I do not think he [the fireboss|] takes any more 
chance than most other mine workers of being overcome 
with poisonous gas or struck down by falling roof, or 
burned by walking into an unsuspected body of gas that 
may be ignited by his lamp.” 

When preparing to enter the mine, the efficient fire- 
boss will carefully examine his safety lamp to see that 
the oil vessel is well supplied with oil, the gauzes in 
perfect condition, and the lamp properly put together. 
He will note that the ventilating fan is running at its 
customary speed, and that the water gage shows a normal 
mine pressure. Admitting that he has done all this, and 
that on descending the shaft he has observed that the 
main air current is passing into the mine in the usual 
quantity, one must yet acknowledge that danger still 
lurks in the path of a fireboss who will carefully and 
conscientiously perform the duties of his position. 


Dancers TO Wuicu A Firesoss Is Exposep WHEN 
EXAMINING A MINE 


The man is alone in the mine, and a fall of roof 
may occur in the territory he has already examined and 
obstruct the air in a section of the mine he has yet to 
enter. Or a trapdoor controlling the ventilation in that 
section may be open, which he has yet to discover. He 
must hunt up the cause of trouble, since his safety 
depends on his own-efforts. Assuming that he is work- 
ing in a very gaseous mine, I say he may very often 
be placed in a critical position in respect to his own 
safety. In my opinion, a fireboss alone in such a mine 
takes far greater chances than 90 per cent. of the miners 
working in the same mine. 

As stated by “Old Fireboss,” he is liable to be over- 
come with poisonous gases or burned by advancing too 
far into an unsuspected body of gas. It may often 
happen that a thin stratum of gas flowing out of a 
chamber along the roof will escape a fireboss’ notice 
as he passes in to the working face, while his movement 
along the road disturbs the gas and brings it down so 
that he suddenly finds himself enveloped in a dangerous 
atmosphere. On later observing this condition he cave- 
fully lowers his lamp to the floor or smothers it under 
his coat as he attempts to retreat. 

In respect to the danger of being caught under a fall 
of roof, the chances of a fireboss exceed those of the 
miner, driver or machine runner, because he must pro- 
ceed with only the dim light of his safety lamp. He 
travels over a greater distance and encounters a greater 
number of these dangers than the men who work in a 
single place or travel but one route in the mine, More- 
over, it frequently happens that, owing to lack of time 
at the end of a shift, a miner or loader may leave a 
loose slab of slate or a “hanging shot” unsupported that 
the fireboss approaches unwarned. Again, a miner who 
is injured by accident in his place receives immediate 
help from his work fellows, while a fireboss if injured 
on his rounds may lie for several hours before help can 
reach him, and this delay makes his chances of recovery 
far less than if he had received prompt attention and 
aid. 

The suggestion of Mr. Coxe, that the fireboss may have 
run into danger with an open light, is hardly worthy of 
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consideration in respect to an old, experienced fireboss. 
While it must be admitted that an open light in the 
hands of a fireboss has been the cause of disaster, I 
want to say that such a practice if known to the mine 
management should at once disqualify the man from 
further service in that capacity. 

Referring to the fact that a fireboss is often given 
a larger territory than he can properly examine, Mr. 
Coxe speaks of himself having watked 12 mi. in 6 or 
9 hr. underground and doing considerable work at the 
same time. I do not doubt this statement, but would 
add that his performance was not an everyday act or 
duty, compelling him to rise at 1 o’clock in the morning 
and travel the mine alone. I hold there is no comparison 
hetween the work of a fireboss and that of an engineer 
who must travel semi-occasionally throughout the mine 
in the discharge of his duties. In closing, I want to 
add that any state law that permits a fireboss to examine 
the mine from 6 to 9 hr. before the time for the men 
to enter for work needs a radical change. FIREBOSS. 

Millfield, Ohio. 


Letter No. 13—Kindly permit me to offer a few com- 
ments on Letter No. 4 by “A Former Fireboss,” May 
20, p. 893. The letter is from West Virginia, and is 
written with the hope expressed that it “will help to 
make the work of the fireboss better understood and 
appreciated.” I note that the writer, though formerly 
a fireboss, as he states at the beginning of his letter, 
is not emploved as such at the present time, and I 
surmise that his line of thought may possibly explain 
the reason for this. 

Having had experience myself in West Virginia, and 
having known a few firebosses who were contented, 
although they had not received the consideration accorded 
this “former fireboss,” I must say that I have found 
them a very highly appreciated class of men—appreciated 
because of the importance of their duties and the 
integrity of the men who will conscientiously perform the 
duties required of that office. 


FirEBoss CaNNor Start EXAMINATION BEFORE 
t O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING 

The writer of the letter assumes, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that he is just taking up the duties of a new 
fireboss and, in his anxiety to make good, he rises “at 
1 o’clock in the morning’ and enters the mine “about 
an hour later.” Now, referring to the West Virginia 
state mining law, as revised by the Legislature in 1915, 
we find that “such examination and removal of said 
vases shall begin within 3 hr. before the time each shift 
commences work.” Work starts in the mines of West 
Virginia at 7 a.m. and the hour for beginning the 
examinaion of the mine by the fireboss would not be 
earlier than - a.m. If a fireboss starts his examination 
at 2 a.m. in West Virginia, he not only takes an un- 
necessary hardship upon himself, but violates the state 
mining law as well. 

Again, this “former fireboss” laments the fact that his 
authority in the mine is not “more commensurate with 
his responsibility and accountability,” and adds, “I have 
realized that to develop into something bigger I must 


keep everlastingly at it.” In this connection, permit 


me to refer again to the state mining law and quote 
from section 61, which reads as follows: 
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In the performance of the duties devolving upon the fire- 
bosses, they shall have no superior officers; but all the em- 
ployees working inside of said mine or mines shall be subor- 
dinate to said fireboss, or bosses, in his particular work. 


This section of the law, it seems to me, gives the 
fireboss sufficient “authority” to satisfy the most eager 
and ambitious man in the office. 


Crepit To Wnom Crepit Is Dur 


Speaking of receiving “no share in the credit” for a 
record run, I would reply that it is not the duty of the 
fireboss to oversee the operation of the mine and produce 
by his efforts a large tonnage. While it is true that 
the fireboss examined the mine in the morning, according 
to his regular custom and reported it safe for work, it 
is only fair to ask, What did the fireboss have to do with 
getting the coal cut, loaded and hauled out of the mine, 
to say nothing of securing labor sufficient to produce 
such a big day’s output? The writer of the letter has 
seemingly overlooked the fact that the foreman is the 
man who is responsible for the production of coal and 
who must answer many serious questions when placed 
“on the carpet,” and asked to “please explain.” More- 
over, I can see no reason why a man who is doing his 
work properly should object to explaining results when 
asked. 

Nor is it strange that when a mine foreman goes to 
look over a piece of work, he naturally wants the 
assistance and advice of the man who is a specialist in 
that line and who will be held responsible for the com- 
pletion of the task. The average foreman does not have 
time to go over all the trackwork and timberwork that 
must be done in the mine and must, therefore, give 
his instructions to the men who will have charge in each 
class of work. But I would add that a wideawake 
foreman will send trusted men to do the work and not 
to look at it. 


PROMOTION THE REWARD FOR COMPETENT WorK 


In West Virginia the foreman of a mine is required 
by law to have a certificate of competency granted 
by a duly authorized examining board after having 
passed an examination designed to test his qualifications 
and ability to fill the position of mine foreman. In 
the majority of cases, I may say, the mine foreman has 
worked up from the position of fireboss and received 
his promotion by attending studiously to his own busi- 
ness and performing well the work left in his charge. 

In closing I want to say that discipline is one of 
the greatest factors in successful mine management. 
In order to gain the confidence of his superiors, any 
man working in the mine must carry out the orders 
given to him without stopping to argue or question. 
Mining companies are ever on the alert for young men 
to whom they can give authority and positions of 
responsibility and trust, and the men who usually get 
the promotion are those who do well and satisfactorily 
the work assigned them in a subordinate position. I 
do not wish to be understood as, in any case, failing 
to give the well-deserved support to firebosses as a class. 
As I have stated in the beginning of this letter, - I 
consider the judgment and integrity of these men of 
special significance, or they would not hold this position 
any length of time. C. O. MrsseNGER, 

Asst. Gen. Supt., Madeira-Hill Coal Mining Co. 

Philipsburg, Penn. 
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Mining Thin Coal Seams 


I would like to hear from readers of Coal Age, espe- 
cially those who have had actual experience in the mining 
of such seams as I describe, as to what they consider the 
best method of working the coal, in each case taking into 
consideration the economical extraction of the coal, max- 
imum production and recovery and describing in a gen- 
eral way the system of timbering, haulage, drainage and 
ventilation, and giving any experience had in the use of 
coal-cutting machines under certain conditions. 

The seams may be described as follows: 

Seam No. 1—This seam is a high-grade bituminous 
coal 314 ft. thick, overlaid with a very bad roof, which 
consists of a heavy clayey shale cut across its bedding 
plane by numerous slips. 

Seam No. 2—This is an anthracite seam, split by a 
soft shale parting having an average thickness of 20 
in. The upper coal is 32 in. thick, while the lower coal 
beneath the parting is 14 in. thick. The floor of the 
seam is shale. 

Seam No. 3—This is also an anthracite seam, in two 
layers separated by a parting of hard shale having an 
average thickness of 27 in. The upper coal is 14 in, 
thick, while the lower coal is 26 in. thick. Here also 
the bottom or floor of the seam is a shale. 

Los Cerrillos, N. M. SUPERINTENDENT. 





We submit these questions to readers for their sug- 
gestion and experience. The mining of the two double 
seams of anthracite, separated by shale partings of dif- 
ferent thickness, should prove an interesting question for 
discussion. We hope it will receive the attention it 
deserves. 


tf 
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An Interesting Question in 
Mine Accounting 


We have an interesting problem in reference to keeping 
account of the amount of coal cut by machine runners in 
our mines. We would like to see this question discussed 
by the readers of Coal Age, in the hope that a more simple 
method can be found of keeping account of the coal cut 
by each machine when miners finish their places and are 
transferred to another section where their coal is cut by 
another machine. The facts in the case are as follows: 

It has been our custom to pay each machine runner 
according to the amount of coal produced in his territory. 
Each machine cuts the coal for 20 men. As long as 
these men remain in the same place, or in the section 
cut by the same machine, there is no trouble. But the 
difficulty begins when a miner finishes his place and is 
transferred from one section to another where the coal is 
cut by another machine. Naturally, the transfer of the 
men causes some confusion in keeping the account 
straight in respect to the amount of coal cut by the dif- 
ferent machines. 
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There should be some easy method of overcoming 
this difficulty and simplifying both the coal sheets and 
the office accounts, and show correctly the miner’s coal 
and the coal cut by each machine. What is desired is 
a method that will not necessitate excessive changes in 
the current bookkeeping. CONSULTING ENGINEER. 

Chicago, Ill. 


There is little doubt but that the many readers of 
Coal Age have experienced similar difficulty in the keep- 
ing of mine accounts, and will be able to suggest a simple 
method that will show at once and clearly the amount of 
coal ent by the miner and the amount to be credited to 
each machine runner. It would seem that the simplest 
plan would be to retain the same check numbers, 20 in 
all, in the section cut by each respective machine and 
when a miner goes to another section, give him another 
check number, or give each machine a letter, A, B, C, 
ete., which would follow the miner’s check number, as 
20A, etc. We hope for some good suggestions along 
this line. 

ca 
To Rewind an Armature 

For some time past I have been reading the interesting 
answers given to the inquiries in Coal Age, and would like 
to ask if you can give me the necessary information that 
would enable me to rewind a Westinghouse armature, type 
S, having 90 commutator bars and 45 slots. This is a 
75-hp. armature. Kindly explain, also, what is meant 
by the “throw of the coils,” and how this is determined ; 
also, the “throw” in connection with the leads. 

Elizabeth, Penn. MINE MECHANIC. 


It would be impracticable to attempt to explain in 
detail the method of rewinding an armature. The best 
advice we can give this correspondent is to observe and 
make careful notes of all the connections before strip- 
ping a machine of its present windings, and then follow 
the same order and use the same size of wire when re- 
winding the armature. This work can only be success- 
fully done by a competent and painstaking mechanic or 
one who is thoroughly familiar with electrical work. An- 
other method would be to apply to some reliable repair 
shop for electrical machinery and let them rewind the 
armature. 

In case new coils are desired, they can be obtained 
from the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn. In a case like this it is always 
a better plan to write for the information desired di- 
rectly to the manufacturers of the machine. 

The expression “throw of coils” has reference to the 
number of poles in the machine. For example, a four- 
pole machine has a quarter throw and an eight-pole ma- 
chine, one-eighth throw. The expression “throw of 
leads” has reference to the connections which may be in 
parallel or in series, and are quite variable in different 
machines. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

(ues —What is the safe center load that a white-oak 
beam will support when the length of the clear span 
is 8 ft. and the beam is 10 in. wide and 14 in. deep? 
Assume a coefficient of safety of 5 and an ultimate fiber 
stress for this timber of 10,000 1b. per sq.in. 

Ans.—If the ultimate fiber stress is 10,000 Ib. per 
sq.in., taking a factor of safety of 5, the safe fiber 
10,000 — 5 2,000 Ib. per sq.in. Then, 
assuming the beam is supported at both ends, the safe 
center load is 
2 fod? 2 


3 fs 


stress 1s 


ak 8 X 12 

In this formula ZL equals the safe center load in 
pounds; f, the safe fiber stress; and b, d and J, the 
breadth, depth and length of span of the beam, all ex- 
pressed in inches. 

Ques.—-(a) What size of air compressor will be re- 
quired to furnish the air necessary to operate forty 
2.5-in. drills, under a working pressure of 75 lb. per 
sq.in., at an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea level? 

Assume the efficiency of the compressor as 85 per cent. 
and estimate on a speed of 100 r.p.m. and a stroke of 
30 in. (b) Calculate the mean effective pressure (m.e.p.) 
in the air cylinder and the horsepower and diameter 
of the steam cylinder. 

Ans.—-The first step in this solution is to find the 
quantity of air required to operate the drills. This has 
been determined by manufacturers by means of a direct 
test on drills of different sizes operated at a pressure of 
60 Ib. gage. Basing the estimate on the volume required 
to operate ten 2.5-in. drills at sea level, which is given 
as 450 cu.ft. of free air per min., the quantity of air 
required in this case will be 4 & 450 = 1,800 cu.ft. per 
min. at 60 Ib. gage, sea level. But since the volume of 
air varies inversely as the absolute pressure, the quantity 
of free air required when operating under 75 Ib. gage, 
at sea level, will be 
15 + 15 
60 + 15 

Again, when operating at any elevation above sea level, 
it is necessary to multiply this volume by what. is 
termed an “altitude factor,’ which depends on both the 
atmospheric pressure and the gage pressure. The 
atmospheric pressure at an altitude of 5,000 ft. above 
sea level is practically 12 ]). per sq.in., while the sea- 
level pressure may be taken as 15 Ib. per sq.in. in 
snaking this calculation, which gives for the volume of 
air required to operate forty 2.5-in. drills at 75 Ib. gage 
and an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea level, 


1,800 = 2,160 cu.ft. per min. 


colle Acai 
2,160 X ise = 2,610 cu.ft. per min. 


Now, since the efficiency of the compressor is 85 per 
cent., the actual piston displacement required for this 
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operation will be 2,610 ~- 0.85 = 3,070 cu.ft. per min. 
The area of the air cylinder is then calculated from this 
total volume by dividing the latter by the piston speed 


expressed in feet per minute, which is (2 X 30 X 100) 
— 12 = 500 ft. per min. The area of the piston is, 
therefore, 3,070 —- 500 = 6.14 sq.ft., or 884.16 sq.in. 


The diameter of the air cylinder is then. 
i [884.16 

N 0.7854 

The mean effective pressure in the air cylinder must 
be calculated by means of logarithms, using the formula, 


12 + wo ; 


= say 33.5 in. 


12 
= 32.3 lb. per sq.in. 
Then, assuming the efficiency of the steam engine 
driving the compressor as 80 per cent., the horsepower 
required is 


M.e.p. = 3.4% XK 12 ( 


yy = B2:3_X 884.16 X 500 
= 0.80 & 33,000 
Finally, assuming a mean effective steam pressure of 
50 Ib. per sq.in., the sectional area of the steam cylinder 
will be 


= 541 hp. 


33,000 *& 541 
~ 50 X& 500 
The diameter of a cylinder having this area is 

d = V %14.12/0.7854 = say 30 in. 
Ques.—An engine cylinder is 12 in. in diameter and 
: 7 a . . . 
What is its sectional area, also its cubical 





A = 714.12 sq.in. 





18 in. long. 
contents ? 

' Ans.—The sectional area of the cylinder is 0.7854 
12? 113.1 sq.in., nearly. 

The cubic contents of this cylinder is then 113.1 & 18 
= 2,035.8 cu.in., or 1.178 cu.ft. 

Ques.—Describe the changes that take place in the 
air of a mine at the moment of an explosion of firedamp. 

Ans.—The oxygen of the air combines with the carbon 
of the marsh gas in ‘the firedamp to form carbon dioxide 
when the supply of air is plentiful. Jf the supply 
of air is more limited, varying proportions of carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide are formed. The oxygen 
of the air also combines with the hydrogen of the marsh 
gas in the firedamp to form water (H,0). The nitrogen 
of the air remains unchanged, while there is generally 
some unburned methane or marsh gas also remaining 
after the explosion. The reaction that takes place in this 
explosion is expressed by the chemical equation 

CH, + 20, + 8N, = CO, + 2H,0 + 8N, 

The numerals standing before each symbol indicate the 
relative volume of the gas, the symbol alone representing 
a single volume. Thus, one volume of marsh gas con- 
sumes two volumes of oxygen and produces one volume of 
carbon dioxide and two volumes of water vapor. The 
two volumes of oxygen with the eight volumes of nitrogen 
represent ten volumes of air. 
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Washingtom ID. C. 


In a decision rendered upon the complaint of the Brush 
Creek Mining and Manufacturing Co. and others the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approved the existing basis of 
carload rates of the Cumberland and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads on coal from mines on the Cumberland R.R. 
to the Northwest and the Southeast. The Commission held 
that these rates are not discriminatory because they ex- 
ceed group rates of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. to and 
from the same territories from and to mines on that road, 
but the Commission held them to be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed such group rates by more than 5c. 
per ton. The roads were required to publish rates on this 
basis on and after Aug. 21 next. The Commission also held 
that the rates on inbound supplies to mines on the Cum- 
berland R.R. are not unreasonable or discriminatory. 

In its decision the Commission said: 


We do not think that the law imposes upon a railroad the 
duty in all cases to give to mines on a connecting independ- 
ent railroad the same rates to market that it gives to mines 
on its own branch lines in the same region, and the mere 
fact that the L. & N. refuses to extend to complainants’ mines 
on the Cumberland R.R. its Pineville rate applying from 
mines on its own branch lines does. not give to the mines on 
the branch lines of the L. & N. an undue preference, or sub- 
ject complainants’ mines to undue prejudice. 

Commissioners Harlan and Daniels dissented from the 
opinion of the majority, Commissioner Daniels pointing out: 

The consistent application of the present holding would be 
to disintegrate the groun and to graduate charges according 
to the distance of the respective hauls therein. It is not un- 
lawful for a carrier to make a reasonable grouping of mines 
on its own rails and to blanket the rates thereon. A fortiori, 
it is not unlawful or unreasonable in the instant case for the 
Louisville & Nashville to obtain as its division of the rate on 
coal originating on connecting lines an amount no greater 
than it obtains for hauls within the group on coal from mines 
on its own rails. 


Hearings Are Begun 

Hearings in the lake cargo coal cases were begun by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission June 14. In this instance 
the Commission combined the case known as the Lake Cargo 
Coal Rates case, and the case of the Pittsburgh Coal Oper- 
ators Association against the Pennsylvania Co. et. al, In 
this investigation the Commission will again go into the sub- 
ject of the reasonableness of the rates on coal from the West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio fields to the lake ports in- 
tended for shipment beyond. The Commission is expected to 
determine the comparative rates between the various fields 
and the lake ports, which has been a subject of dissent for a 
long time. 

Lands May Be Relinquished and Others Received 


The Senate has passed and sent to the House a bill author- 
of the Interior to permit the Denison 


izing the Secretary 
Coal Co. to relinquish the lands embraced in its existing 
Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lease, all of which have been 


demonstrated to be not valuable for coal. The bill would per- 
mit the same company to include within its lease in lieu of 
the lands released other lands which are within the segre- 
gated coal area and unleased amounting to 960 acres, more 
or less: 


Provided, that if the surface of said lands has not been 
sold in accordance with the provisions of the Act of Feb. 19, 
1912 (37th Statutes at Large, page 67), the said Denison Coal 
Co. shall have the right to use only so much of the surface 
of said lands as may be reasonably necessary for the purpose 
of carrying on mining operations, not to exceed 5 per centum 
of such surface, the number, location, and extent of the tracts 
to be so used to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and said company shall purchase the surface of the tracts so 
used for mining operations in accordance with section two 
of said Act: 

Provided further, that should the surface of said lands 
have been sold in accordance with the provisions of said Act 
of Congress approved Feb. 19, 1912, the said Denison Coal 
Co. shall acquire such portions of the surface as may be 
reasonably necessary for prospecting or for the conduct of 
mining operations as provided in section three of said Act: 

Provided further, that the said Denison Coal Co. shall pay 
all amounts due and unpaid under its existing lease before 
the said company shall be permitted to include the above 
lieu lands in the lease, and that all moneys which shall have 
been paid by the said company under its lease as advance 
royalties shall be credited on the royalty on production from 
the lieu lands in accordance with the terms of the lease. 
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HARRISBURG, PENN. 


One of the most important issues ever taken before the 
conciliation board was presented recently in the protest of 
miners employed by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. against the practice of letting contracts to in- 
dividual miners for mining coal after machines, such con- 
tractors employing other miners and laborers whose rates 
he fixes. The miners contend that the letting of such con- 
tracts is contrary to the agreement of May 5, 1916, in that it 
nakes the contractor a third party to this agreement. 

If the miners are sustained in their position, it practically 
means the concession of two more of the demands which were 
made upon the operators, in New York—one for the aboli- 
tion of making individual agreements and the other for the 
complete elimination of the “contractor” system. It developed 
during the hearing that the operators have a parole agree- 
ment with the mine workers, made in New York, to do their 
best toward the elimination of the system of contract min- 
ing. 

The grievance upon which the case is based, originates in 
the National colliery, at Scranton, where the men went out on 
strike, but had voted to return to work pending a hearing by 
the board. 

The procedure of the hearing was somewhat irregular, in 
that the argument on the question was heard first and the 
testimony taken afterward. This developed from tHe fact that 
Mr. Connell and Mr. Dempsey admitted the facts in the case 
and simply asked for an interpretation of the agreement of 
May 5, 1916, as to whether it made the letting of general con- 
tracts legal. Mr. Connell declared that the second para- 
graph of the agreement specifically declares that the 
right of the operator to establish machine mining shall be 
unquestioned and that the “method” to be employed shall be 
at his option. He declared that he had investigated the 
practice of contracting at the National colliery and that he 
found the general contractors paying higher wages to their 
employees than the other miners and laborers were receiving, 
and that he failed to see how the cther miners are being 
hurt. 

Mr. Dempsey; president of District No. 1, on the other 
hand, declared that the parole agreement reached in the 
New York conference applied as much to machine mining as 
to mining from the solid, and declared that there was even 
more opportunity under machine mining “for the exploitation 
of our people.” 

No contractor has the right to enter into an agreement 
with the coal companies he contended. When he does that 
he makes our organization the third party in an agreement. 

After the issue was presented in proper form to the board, 
Mr. Dempsey, for the miners, and Mr. Inglis for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., each presented 
statements setting forth their contentions. 

Mr. Dempsey said: 


In several collieries of the Delaware, Lackawann & West- 
ern Coal Co., there exists a condition whereby contracts have 
been given to individual miners for mining coal after ma- 
chines, covering sections of certain veins and employing a 
number of other miners and laborers whose rates said con- 
tractor fixes. We hold that the letting of such contracts by 
the company is a violation of existing agreements between 
Districts 1, 7 and 9, representing the Anthracite Mine Work- 
ers’ organization, parties of the first part, and the An- 
thracite operators, parties of the second part; and that in- 
stead of letting contracts in the manner above mentioned, the 
rates should be fixed by the company in accordance with the 
machine mining contract of May 5, 1916, wherein all miners 
and laborers should either work by the day for the company, 
or at contract rates fixed by the company in accordance with 
the said contract; and that it is not within the right of the 
operator to contract with a third party under the terms of 
the agreement of May 5, 1916. 

It was brought out at the hearing that Col. Phillips, as 
General Manager of the Lackawanna company had promised 
the elimination of the contract system, and that prior to 
leaving the service of the company had begun to put this 
promise into effect. 

Mr. Inglis said: 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Co. has several 
collieries where mining machines are used to undercut coal 
under contract, as alleged in the complainants statement. 
We hold that from the fact that in the contract of May 5, 


1916, a base price was provided for the payment of the va- 
rious employees where mining machines are used, we be- 
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lieve it is entirely within our rights, and not a violation of 
this or any agreement, to make such contracts, and to use 
such methods in the mining of coal where mining machines 
are used that will tend for the best interests of our various 
operations. 

The company further contended that the miners who 
worked for general contractors fared even better than they 
would as individual contractors, and that the other miners in 
the same locality were not hurt by the introduction of ma- 
chine contractors. The miners declared that they are hurt by 
the favoritism shown to the contractors in the matter of 
supplying cars. They contend that in the interests of safety 
one man should not be allowed to work more than 50 ft. 
at a time. 


Hernia, a Compensable Injury 


The workmen’s compensation board, in an opinion filed by 
Commissioner Leech, rules that hernia constitutes an “‘in- 
jury by accident,” and if sustained in the regular course of 
employment entitles a worker to compensation, even though 
there may have been a “congential predisposition to hernia,” 
or a “previous injury that had caused a slight break in the 
abdominal walls.” 

The decision is one that has been eagerly awaited by the 
employers and the insurance companies of the state. If it is 
not carried into court on a question of law and stands as the 
precedent underwriters will insist it will be necessary to re- 
adjust their rates to take care of the flood of hernia claims 


that will inevitably appear. 
The board’s decision which is made in the case of James 
Smith vs. the Pittsburgh Coal Co., represents an effort to 


standardize the findings of the various referees by furnishing 
them with a review of existing law and the pertinent medical 
facts. Up to the present time no two referees have followed 
the same rule in their hernia case findings. 


James Smith, the referee found, while in the course of 
his employment in the defendant’s mine, was assisting his 


father in putting a coal car upon the track. The father put 
his weight on one end. The claimant, lifting on the other 
end, sustained an umbilical hernia or rupture. 

The referee awarded compensation, and the coal com- 
pany appealed. Commissioner Leech points out that it has 
been a settled law in England since 1903 that nothing more is 
required to constitute an “injury by accident than that the 
harm which the workman sustains be unexpected.” 

The coal company, however, contended that, while Smith 
had sustained a rupture, his injury was simply an aggrava- 
tion of a condition that had previously existed. In this con- 
nection Commissioner Leech says: 

The workmen’s compensation law does not prescribe any 
standard of health or physical condition to which the work- 
man must conform to qualify for compensation, not does it 
imply a_warranty on the employee’s part that he is free from 
latent disease or physical defect which may develop into 
serious injury. 

While the compensation board has outlined the case for 
the benefit of the referees, and has given workmen wide 
grounds upon which to secure compensation, the insurance 
companies are protesting against the finding. While an ap- 
peal to the courts on a point of law has been threatened, no 
action along that line has been taken. 

In another case—that of Frank Kline vs. the 
hanna Coal Co.—Chairman Mackey holds that a parent is 
entitled to compensation when a wage earhing child is killed, 
even though he be only partially dependent upon the earn- 
ings of that child. 

In the case of Mary Lynn vs. the Pennsylvania R.R., Chair- 
man Mackey, reverses the decision of the referee. Mrs. Lynn, 
although married, and amply supported by her husband, had 
been awarded compensation because of the death of an illegi- 
timate son, who had turned his earnings over to his mother. 


Susque- 


PENNSLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—Sixty-one candidates took the examinations for 
State certificates as mine foreman and assistant mine fore- 


man held for the Eighth and Ninth Anthracite inspection 
districts in the Pittston Y. M. C. A. on June 6 and 7. In 


the Ninth district there were 20 candidates, 10 of whom had 
already qualified as assistant foremen. In the Eighth dis- 
trict, of the 41 applicants, 16 were already assistant fore- 
men. 

Hazleton—The operations of the Harwood Coal Co., tied 
up by a button strike for some time has resumed work, as 
several employees who had been in arrears in dues, have 
paid up. 

On account of the new anthracite agreement dating from 
the ist of April last the miners of the Lehigh Coal and 


Navigation Co. have just been paid $40,000 extra for the pe- 
ricd dating from that time to date. 
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Mahoney Plane—Frank and Harry Glowssen, brothers and 
Edward Wand and Michael Siola, who were entombed be- 
hind a heavy fall of coal and rock at Lawrence Colliery of the 
Madeira-Hill Coal Co. at two o’clock, p.m., June 7, were res- 
cued at 10 o’clock on the night of June 8. The men were em- 
ployed in robbing pillars in the Buck Mountain vein when the 
fall closed the gangway. The rescue work was under the 
direction of Superintendent John Price and the state mine in- 
spectors who had to tunnel for a considerable distance to 
get to’'the men. The victims and rescuers were frequently in 
communication with each other by means of rapping. : 

Wilkes-Barre—Two section foremen employed at the Sta- 
tion Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., were 
recently seriously injured and four other men were pain- 
fully bruised by the bursting of an air hose which they had 
been repairing. The foremen were taken to the city hospital. 

Eight students of the mining school conducted by the 
with exercises. 


Y. M. C. A. were graduated on June 39, 

This makes 25 who have finished the course. In addition 
to their certificates the graduates received the fees which 
they have paid into the school during the last three 
years. The graduates were Mathew Carlin, Elijah B. Dodson, 


Thomas Handley, Isidor Hochreiter, F. B. Nash, Willard 
Prynn, Thomas Richards and Thomas H. Smith. Charles En- 
zian, Division Engineer of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., and one of the founders of the school, made the 
principal address, reviewing its history. 

Pottsville—Insid' and outside, all monthly employees of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., were agree- 
ably surprised on June 10, to receive an increase of $5 per 
month in their pay envelopes, effective May 1. 

Beaver Meadow—The stripping operations in this vicinity 
the 


ana at Harleigh, Oneida and Ebervale, conducted by 
Pennsylvania Quarry Co., have been resumed after an idle- 
ness of four weeks. The men have returned to work at an 


increase in pay. 


Bituminous 

Greensburg—The probabilities appear to be that all the 
big coal companies in Westmoreland County as well as other 
concerns employing large numbers of men will grant their 
employees leave of absence to go to military training camps. 
Recently H. C. Frick Coke Co. notified its employees that all 
who cared to avail themselves of such training would be 
given leave of absence. H. F. Bovard, general superintend- 
ent of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., stated on June 5, 
that any employee of that concern would be at liberty to 
arrange for such training. 

Uniontown—The discharge of all agents employed by the 
distilleries and brewers of Fayette County is urged in a pe- 
tition presented to the Court on June 5 and signed by vir- 
tually all of the coke companies operating in the county. 
The employers assert that with business booming and labor 
working at high pressure, it is urgent that every precau- 
tion be taken to prevent unnecessary accidents. The neces- 
sity for sobriety is emphasized. The court is urged to cur- 
tail in every legitimate manner the sale of intoxicants in 
large quantities to employees of the coke works, the prosper- 
ity of the county, it is asserted, depending largely upon this 
industry. 

About 250 members attended the 
the newly organized Frick Employees Fraternity, held 
recently in the amusement hall at Leisenring No. 1. Eleven 
different Frick works were represented, these being Lamont, 
Juniata, Colebrook, Davidson, Leisenring Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
Bitner, Youngstown, Trotter and Broadford. The next meet- 
ing will be on July 6 in the auditorium of the Dunbar Town- 
ship high school. 

Connelisville—The weekly production of coke for the week 
ending June 3 amounted to 431,872 tons. Compared with the 
previous week this shows that while furnace production was 
practically the same, 6,000 tons less coke was made in mer- 
chant ovens. 

DuBois—As a result of the working conditions existing in 
the coal industry in this section, there is a great scarcity of 
men at several operations, and some of them are advertising 
for miners. 

Charleroi—The wage-scale difficulty starting in May badly 
demoralized the river coal trade, this demoralization continu- 
ing to the present time. Such was the effect that the total 
shipments through Lock No. 4 were cut from one-third to 
one-half although the time of suspension was brief. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Craneco—The Lunsdale Coal Co., George M: Jones, president, 
has added to its equipment two 6-ton gathering locomotives; 
the Lorain Coal and Dock Co. four 5-ton gathering locomo- 
tives and one 13-ton haulage locomotive. 


second meeting of 
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Stotesbury—The E. E. White Coal Co., C. R. Stahl, chief 
engineer, is opening another mine in the Pocahontas No. 3 
vein. This company will shortly let a contract for the build- 
ing of about ‘40 new houses. 

Logan—The Logan Mining Co., J. J. Ross, general manager, 
is adding many improvements to its plant in this field. A 
contract for a number of new miners’ cottages has been let 
te the Diamond Construction Co., of Huntington. 


Leewood—The mines on Cabin Creek are working quietly 
and more men are coming into the field. Were it not for a 
short car supply, the mines would be showing a record output, 
The new dwelling houses being built at the United plant are 
occupied as fast as one is completed. The Cabin Creek Con- 
solidated Coal Co. is painting all of its buildings. A contract 
has also been let for 40 additional houses for this company 
at Kayford. Two hundred additional mine cars have also 
been ordered. 

KENTUCKY 

Pineville—Damage of $3,000 was done to the blacksmith 
and machine shop of the Log Mountain Coal Co., at Harrison, 
which was struck by lightning recently. 

Middlesboro—In spite of the fact that miner’s earnings in 
many of the eastern Kentucky mines are greater at this time 
than ever before, a spirited controversy has developed be- 
tween the Consolidation and the Pioneer coal companies and 
their employees. The Pioneer Coal Co. mines are closed down 
with a small outlook for immediate resumption and M. S. 
Barker has declined to negotiate with any more committees 
of the miners from his operations, and takes the position that 
if they return to work it must be on the open-shop principle. 
At a recent mass meeting the strikers adopted resolutions in 
which they stated their determination not to return to work 
under present conditions. 


OHIO 

Athens—A scale for low coal to cover the mining in coal 
beds in the Hocking field less than 5 ft. in thickness has 
been demanded by the Hocking mine workers. The operators 
have refused to consider the payment of any differential for 
low coal, claiming that the Logan agreement covered all 
disputed points. There has never been a low-coal scale in the 
Hocking field. The present controversy affects about 1,000 
miners. 


ILLINOIS 

Taylorville—The Peabody interests have recently invested 
$15,000 in new steel rail to extend the trackage in the Peabody 
mine here. Two mines in Taylorville will soon be running to 
full capacity it is predicted. 

Springfield—Differences between mine operators and min- 
ers of Franklin County over the ventilation of mines have 
been amicably settled by the State Board of Mine Examiners. 
Operators who attended the session of the board at which the 
settlement was reached were W. S. Burris, of Sesser, F. J. 
Jacobs and E. E. Jacobs of Christopher, Fred Schroeder, of 
Chicago, T. C. Keller, of Chicago and T. F. Homes, who has 
mines in Thayer, Virden and Franklin counties. 

Carlinville—A hospital is to be established it is reported 
by the United Mine Workers either here or at Gillespie. A 
committee of the Governing Board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of Illinois is considering sites in each town. An an- 
nouncement is to be made in a few days of the site selected. 

Belleville—A jury in the Circuit Court has rendered a 
verdict granting to Philip Neurnberger a writ of mandamus 
against the Kolb Coal Co. requiring the company to permit 
a surveyor to enter its mine at New Athens and make a sur- 
vey. Neurnberger thinks the company has undermined his 
land. He was refused permission to send a surveyor down 
and appealed to the court. 

Fire broke out a few days ago 
St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., 
known as the Nigger Hollow mine. 
discharged by shot-firers during the night. The face of 
the coal became ignited and could not be reached by fire- 
fighters because of the smoke. Smoke helmets were sent 
from St. Louis and after several hours’ fight the flames were 
extinguished. 


in the operation of the 
near Belleville, locally 
It was caused by a blast 
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A. C. Jenkins has been appointed Local Auditor of the 
Maryland, Division of The Consolidation Coal Co., with office 
at Frostburg, Md., vice L. C. Nied, deceased. 

Albert E. Yetter, inspector for the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
in the northern division, has resigned his position to be- 
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come assistant superintendent of the Nanticoke district of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. 


Stanley Torbet recently returned to Lonaconing, Md., from 
Pittsburgh, Penn., where he had been employed for six months 
to accept a position as engineer with the Maryland Coal Co. 

Joseph Struthers recently accepted the office of treasurer 
for the Federal Export Corp., and the Federal Shipping Co. 
He has offices in the Trinity Bldg., 111 Broadway, New York. 


E. T. Stotesbury, H. P. McKean, H. C. Frick, George F. 
Baker, Daniel Willard, Isaac Heister, Joseph E. Widener, 
Alfred H. Smith and William L. Kinter were _ recently 


reélected directors of the Reading Co. at the annual stock- 
holders meeting. 


Lyell Buttermore, formerly payroll clerk for the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. at Bitner, has been transferred to Adelaide as 
yard boss. Robert S. Morton, supply clerk at Leisenring No. 1, 
has been made material clerk at Bitner, and J. J. Moseley will 
become supply clerk at Leisenring. 

F. R. Blair, formerly secretary-treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. has resigned to become 
president of F. R. Blair & Co., Inc., with offices at 50 Church 
St., New York City. It is understood that Mr. Blair is engaged 
in developing motor-efficiency devices. 

D. A. Casey, for the past six years machinery salesman for 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. throughout 
the Pittsburgh territory, has resigned and organized the 
Service Supply and Equipment Co. with offices in the Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. He will act as sales agent for 
machinery and supplies in the Pittsburgh district. 











z 

John L. Dickerson, a prominent coal operator of Central 
Illinois, died recently at his home in Springfield, aged 60 
years. Fourteen years ago he sank the mine of the Jones & 


Adams Coal Co. north of Springfield. 
ent of the mine until 6 years ago, 
Dickerson Coal Co., of which he was made president. The 
company also leased a mine of the Illinois Collieries Co. The 
mine was operated four years and then the company entereé 
the retail business. Mr. Dickerson had been ill for a year. 


He was superintend- 
when he organized the 
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Hazleton, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has 
formulated a new agreement with the rockmen employed 
whereby the men secure an 8-hr. day and a 5% increase in 
wages. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The coal barge “Exeter,” of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., loaded with coal for 
Bangor, Me., broke away from the tug “Swatara” in a storm 
recently and ran ashore at West Chop, Mass. 

Connellsville, Penn.—A complete reorganization of the Con- 
nellsville Machine and Car Co. was recently announced, the 
new management comprising the Hon. W. E. Crow, as presi- 
dent, E. R. Floto, vice-president and treasurer, and W. J. 
Doorley as general manager. 

Portland, Me.—The Pocahontas Fuel Co. suffered a damage 
estimated at $150,000 when one of the big hoisting towers on 
Long wharf fell from its supporting trestle on June 9 after 
a cave-in had occurred beneath the foundation of the wharf. 
This plant was only recently completed. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—As illustrating the heavy increase in 
ocean freights on coal it is reported here that charters are 
being made in Great Britain for carrying fuel from the River 
Tyne to Genoa, Italy, usually a trip of 14 days, for $25 a ton 
as compared with $1.25 before the war. 

New York, N. Y.—The Central Foundry Co., of New York, 
has decided to establish a Western branch office in Chicago. 
Cc. C. Todd, who has represented the company for many years 
in the West, and who about a year ago was elected vice- 
president of the company, will open this office in Chicago on 
or about July 1, 1916. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—During the month of April the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. carried 1,560,833 tons of bituminous 
coal, as compared with 1,298,169 tons last April, being an in- 
crease of 262,664 tons, but this was a decrease of 157,437 
tons compared with March, 1916, with a total of 1,718,770 
tons for that month. 
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st. Louis, Mo.—The West Virginia Coal Co. has taken 
over the output of the Kerns-Donnewald mine at Worden, 
Ill., on the Wabash. It has also leased the facilities of the 
Illinois Traction Co. at the foot of the McKinley bridge which 
will be occupied by the Laclede Coal Co. a subsidiary com- 
pany of the West Virginia Coal Co. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
recently reopened its Northwestern branch at Seattle. Percy 
EK. Wright, consulting mechanical engineer, is district manager 





for Oregon, Washington, Alaska, British Columbia, and AI- 
berta. Mr. Wright has had a wide and varied experience 
throughout the Northwest in handling the Jeffrey line in 


engineering construction. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Due to the fact that the mines worked 
only a short time during May on account of the negotiations 
with the miners not being concluded until late in the month, 
shipments of anthracite fell off 407,050 tons as compared 
with the same month last year. However, for the five months 
of the present year there is an increase of 915,309 tons with 
a total of 27,784,690 tons. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
once more yielded its position as premier shipper of anthra- 
cite to the Lehigh Valley R.R., which latter road in the 
month of May had a total tonnage of 1,015,264 as compared 
with the Reading’s 963,385 tons. However, for the year the 
P. & R. still leads with a total of 5,235,815 as compared to the 
Lehigh Valley’s 4,830,006 tons. 





Edison in- 





Pittston, Penn.—Thorough tests of the new 
candescent mining lamp are being made at the Seneca col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. About 100 lamps are 


The lamp is about the size of 
the ordinary miner’s lamp and is operated by an electric 
storage battery attached to the miner’s belt. The battery 
contains sufficient current for a day’s use. 

Uniontown, Penn.—Charles M. Fee, auctioneer, recently sold 
at trustees’ sale, a tract of Sewickley coal in Georges Town- 
ship. The highest bid, the one at which the property was 
stricken off, was $1. For crying this sale Mr. Fee received a 
check of $10. This was the Isaac Good tract of 5-ft. coal 
owned by the Sunshine Coal and Coke Co., and sold under a 
The purchaser was A. P. Austin. 

Columbus, Ohio—Ohio coal men, especially the operators 
are taking considerable interest in the meeting in Pitts- 
burgh June 16 under the auspices of the federal trade com- 
mission. Invitations to operators were extended by Edward 
N. Hurley of the commission and it is planned to have a 
thorough discussion of the bituminous coal situation. Oper- 
ators from the bituminous district of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
invited. 


being subjected to the test. 


court order. 


have been 

Boston, Mass.—The Darrow-Mazn Coal Co. has just com- 
pleted negotiations with the Providence city council, wcre- 
by it acquires a 20-year lease on about one-fourth of the 
city’s sea wall at Field’s Point. The rental price is $15 per 
front foot, with the privilege of a ten-year renewal. The 
Darrow-Mann company intends to expend about $300,000 in 
improvement of the premises, which will be of a nature to 
increase its distributing facilities. 

East St. Louis, Il1l.—The operators new association which 
has been in the process of formation for several weeks was 
permanently organized recently under the title of the Inner 
Group Coal Trade News and Efficiency Bureau. The object 
is to study mining costs and improvements. Another feature 
is the reporting bureau which has become quite popular and 
beneficial. The association has already helped conditions 
which is astonishing from such an infant. 





Soot Cleaner Co., through 


recently received, what is 


Penn.—The Vulcan 
its New York representative, 
claimed to be, the largest order on record for the type of 
apparatus manufactured by that concern. Fifty boilers of the 
B. & W. type, totalling 35,000 rated horsepowe:> at the Marion 
plant of the Public Service Electric Co., of New Jersey, are 
to be equipped with Vulcan cleaners. These boilers are all 
set singly, which is a favorable condition to hand cleaning. 


DuBois, 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Mason-Scholes Coal Co., a retail 
returned to its customers in the 
way of a refund a pro rata share of $2,000 the amount of 
“state tax” recently returned to the company. So far as 
could be determined on June 10, this is the only retailer in 
the city which has attempted to divide among its customers 
the money which was returned by the operators as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision handed down recently de- 
claring the tax law unconstitutional. 


eoncern, it is learned has 


Steel Corporation is now in- 
These 


Pittsburgh, Penn —The U. S. 
stalling 1,400 byproduct coke ovens of the Kopper type. 


will each have a capacity of 5,000 tons annually. It is esti- 
mated that the production of 7,000,000 tons of coke by these 
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ovens.will meet the yearly requirements of the company and 
will require 9,500,000 tons of coal. Of this 70 per cent. will 
come from the company’s own mines and 30 per cent. will be 
purchased. The new ovens will be located near the various 
points of use in order to obtain most economical results. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The petition of the Continental Coal 
Corporation and others for review of the decision of th:: 
United States District Court for eastern Kentucky refusing 
to stay involuntary bankruptcy proceedings instituted by 
Roszelle Bros. and others against the company mentioned 
has been filed in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The Continental Coal Co. filed voluntary proceedings in bank- 
ruptey in the United States District Court for the eastern 
district of Tennessee, and desired these proceedings given 
precedence. 


Toronto, Canada—With the object of lessening the cost 
of coal to the consumers and to the city, the city council 
recently appointed a special committee of civic officials headed 
by Mayor Church to consider the coal situation and in- 
vestigate whether prices were kept up by combinations in 
restraint of trade. They are also to report as to the es- 
tablishment of proper coal terminals and municipal coal 
yards. The Committee went to New York recently to see 
coal operators and railway officials with the view of negoti- 
ating for a large:supply for Toronto. 


Washington, Penn.—Mrs. Belle Hutchison recently brought 
suit against the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for the recovery of $10,- 
000 damages for personal injury. It appears that Mrs. Hutchi- 
son, while living in a house of the defendant company at Galla- 
tin, was seriously injured when the boards of the porch of 
her home gave way, allowing her to fall through the opening. 
It is stated that a short time prior to the accident the defend- 
ant company reconstructed the porch but in so doing left it 
in a dangerous and unsafe condition, she alleging that suffi- 
ecient joists and sills to support the floor were not used, 
and that the lumber employed was of poor quality. 


Eavenson, a Philadelphia 
business man, who owns a farm in the upper end of Mont- 
gomery County, has entered suit against the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. claiming that much of his farm 
land has been ruined by clum washed onto it from the mines 
of the above company brought down the river by freshets. 
This is the second time a suit has been brought in this in- 
stance. It created much interest the first time it was tried 
on account of its being the first time a claim has been made 
for damage so far, about 90 mi., from the anthracite region, 


Penn.—Francis V. 





Norristown, 


The previous suit was thrown out on account of a tech- 
nicality. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—The city papers are devoting con- 


siderable space to the speculation that there may be a still 
further increase in the price of anthracite coal made by the 
This is based on the fact that the cost of 
has increased in some in- 
added about 3c. to the 


mine operators. 
explosives, particularly dynamite, 
stances as much as 200% and has 
cost of mining coal. Under the new agreement signed by 
the miners and operators the mining companies are com- 
pelled to sell explosives to the men at the prices in effect in 
1912 and to continue this arrangement throughout the life 
of the agreement, or until 1920. So far as can be learned the 
mining companies have not made any move to increase the 
price of coal, despite the assertions in the newspapers. 


Belleville, I1l.—Operajors and representatives of the United 
Mine Workers met on June 8, at the Commercial Club, in an 
attempt to solve the growing problem presented by the co- 
operative mines, which are increasing rapidly in the state. 
The coébperative mines are operated by companies composed of 
the miners who work in them. While the books of these 
companies show the payment of the union wage scale it is 
alleged that rebates are made, enabling these companies to 
undersell the operators who pay the union scale. The re- 
sult is that these operators are unable to work their mines 
and their union employees are out of employment. An effort 
is to be made to compel the coédperative mines to pay the 
union scale of wages. Failing in that it is proposed to ex- 
pel the codperative miners from the union and endeavor to 
close the market against the codperative mines on the ground 
that they are “unfair.” At the conference a joint committee 
of six operators and four union officials was appointed, as 
follows: Thomas Brewster, Mt. Olive and Staunton Coal Co.; 
Lou Lumaghi, Lumaghi Cceal Co.; William Jenkins, St. Louis 
& O’Fallon Coal Co.; Webster Miller, of St. Louis, George A. 
Wilson, of Marissa and Fred Knowles, of Freeburg, Presi- 
dent Frank Farrington and Vice-President Frank Hefferly, of 
the Illinois United Mine Workers and Edward Dobbins and 
Moses Johnson, members of the Miners’ Executive Board. The 
committee will make a report to a later conference of oper- 
ators and miners. 
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General Review 


Restricted output sustains the anthracite market. Pitts- 
burgh labor difficulties continue the outstanding feature in 
the Eastern market. Both exports and Lake trade on the 
increase. Middle Western situation firm. 


~ Anthracite—The customary summer dullness in anthracite 
has so far been avoided by the constantly recurring labor 
troubles which are restricting the tonnage down to just about 
the absorptive power of the market. It is requiring some 
effort to keep the coal moving, and occasional concessions are 
necessary on the smaller grades to avoid demurrage charges. 
The higher prices have undoubtedly caused a substantial con- 
traction in the customary storage program of all classes of 
buyers; as a result of this condition it is expected that the 
summer business may be rather light, but this will ultimately 
result in a tremendous buying movement in the late fall and 
winter. Arrivals at down East points have proved a dis- 
tinct disappointment; supplies were effectually cleaned up at 
the close of winter, while complications as to increases in 
both the price of coal and barge rates delayed buying, and 
it is now doubtful if a sufficient tonnage can be obtained. 


Bituminous—Partial resumptions in the Pittsburgh coal 
district have not been sufficient to relieve the urgent de- 
mand for gas coal in the Seaboard market where further 
advances have been reported during the past week. The 
shortage has been further accentuated by the scarcity of 
labor, and a rather unsatisfactory movement on the railroads. 
Prices are generally well maintained, but in spite of a rela- 
tively light output, surpluses are beginning to appear at some 
of the distributing centers. At down East points the supply 
and demand are better equalized and there are even definite 
prospects that the fall months will find the New England 
market short of steam coal. There is a generally firmer at- 
titude as concerns prices among operating interests due 
largely to the increasing mining cost. A break in the ocean 
freight market with plenty of vessels now available for chart- 
ering should prove a tremendous stimulus to the export 
trade, though at the moment there seem to be very few off 
shore inquiries at hand. 


Lake Trade—Conditions in the Pittsburgh district were 
still hinging almost entirely on the labor situation. In 
the meantime plenty of West Virginia coal is available at 
moderate prices, while there is scarcely any extra buying in 
the prompt market, most consumers withdrawing from the 
market pending more definite developments expected this 
week. The district as a whole was producing about one- 
third normal tonnage over the first half of the week. The 
continuation of local strikes in other sections also has a 
tendency to create occasional shortages, particularly where 
certain mines have been relied upon to meet obligations on 
specific contracts, but on the average the market is well sup- 
plied and these occasional shutdowns are undoubtedly pre- 
venting a heavy over-shipping. The Lake business is steadily 
increasing though still severely handicapped by the scarcity 
of vessel tonnage, though there is a possibility of a slow- 
ing up in ore shipments which wiN help the coal movement. 
There is an exceptionally heavy movement from the upper 
ports to the interior. 


Middle Western—The market is being sustained in an un- 
expectedly impressive manner, and there is evidence of an 
unlerlying strength in all directions. There is considerable 
unbilled coal, particularly of the larger sizes, on track at the 
mines, but operators are holding this firmly for fuil schedule 
prices. Steam coals are leading the advance as a result of 
the great activity among industrial operations. Contracting 
is on a broader scale than for some time, with prices on a 
profitable basis to the operators. The Pittsburgh district 
strike has affected the Lake movement to such an extent that 
there is a noticeable increase for Middle Western coals in the 
Northwest. The demand for threshing coal is beginning to 
appear in the South and will be a steadily increasing factor in 
this market from now on. 

A Year Ago—Concessions on the anthracite circular are 
readily obtainable in spite of the heavy curtailment. Bi- 


tuminous exports taxing the loading facilities at Seaboard. 
Prices a trifle firmer on spot business. 
Lake trade. 


Poor showing in the 
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Busimess Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—There are a few disappointing fea- 
tures in the situation. There never will be a situation where 
there is not. We are on a high basis of activity and on a high 
level of prices. Consequently sentiment is more or less sen- 
sitive. But on the whole, conditions are most excellent, much 
better than we had reason to expect a year ago. It is well to 
remember that this is Presidential year and that means 
considerable political uncertainty. The loan of $50,000,000 to 
Russia to be spent in this country is a strong factor. Matters 
in Mexico indicate larger expenditures by this country for war 
munitions. Gold continues to flow this way from Ottawa, the 
influx on present movement now totalling $51,425,000 and still 
sterling exchange barely holds steady. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Boston has had the 
biggest volume of sales of wool since February. With the em- 
bargo still on it is predicted that wool at $1 per lb. will be- 
come a common occurrence. There is a large over-production 
of noils because the worsted mills are so busy. Noils were 
formerly used in considerable amount for making kerseys, but 
these fabrics are not made much now, if any. The wool mar- 
ket is very strong. The woolen-goods market is fast chang- 
ing from the state of inactivity noted for some weeks and a 
large number of contracts for light-weight fabrics has re- 
cently been placed. 

Iron Age—Foreign buying is much encouraged by the sharp 
reductions in ocean freight rates, of 20, 30 and even over 50 
per cent. from recent tariffs, and it is of great variety and 
from all quarters of the globe. Russia looms important in 
foreign demand. Already the indications are that the Steel 
Corporation is to supply 150,000 to 200,000 tons of a total of 
350,000 tons of 67%-lb. rails; within two or three weeks 
upward of 10,000 cars will probably be bought here, arrange- 
ments for a Russian loan having been perfected, and before 
the end of the, month it is expected that a large tonnage of 
barb wire will be placed, though hardly the amount commonly 
spoken of, which is only slightly below the country’s annual 
barb-wire-making capacity. It is doubtful if deliveries on 
the rails can begin before March. 

Dun—Leading industries still surpass in actual output the 
work of any previous year and in most cases capacity opera- 
tions are assured for months to come, labor conditions per- 
mitting. On strictly domestic business, however, the rush to 
buy has clearly abated, and there are more definite and con- 
virncing signs of a turn in the price situation. Commercial 
failures this week in the United States are 287 against 292 
last week, 314 the preceding week and 426 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Bradstreet—Recessions from past feverish activity confirm 
the belief that the wire edge is off demand for the time 
being at least. Consequently trade, partly because of midsea- 
son conditions, is quieter, new business received by manufac- 
turers is lighter, distribution by retail dealers has been 
clogged by cool, rainy weather over a wide area, cereal crop 
news is disappointing, there is more talk about buying 
having been carried to extremes during the recent impulsive 
movement and reselling of speculatively held products, com- 
bined with the disposition of buyers in general to hold aloof 
from markets that are deemed entirely too high, causes a quite 
general shading of prices. 

Dry Goods Economist—The usual between-seasons period is 
now very clearly defined as regards certain classes of mer- 
chandise. The underlying conditions throughout the country 
continue highly favorable, however, and there is no reason 
to regard the temporary lull as other than normal. Retail 

stocks in general are believed to be somewhat heavy, but the 
present upward price tendencies remove any ground for un- 
easiness on this score. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is in equal volume to that of the corresponding 
period of a year ago, notwithstanding the fact that we did 
not hold our semi-annual, pre-inventory sale, which event 
occurred during this week a year ago. Road sales for both 
immediate and future delivery are well ahead of the same 
week last year. Customers have been in the market in 
fewer numbers, but the decrease is accounted for by the 
pre-inventory sale held a year ago. 
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Pocahontas and New River prices somewhat stronger f.o.b. 
due to shortened supply. Georges Creek grades plentiful. 
Pennsylvanias show better returns for deferred delivery. 
Anthracite shipments very slow. 

Bituminous — With accumulations much less than for 
several weeks the agencies are asking higher prices for Po- 
cahontas and New River f.o.b. Quotations less than $2.80 
are now practically all withdrawn and for awhile at least re- 
ceipts at Tidewater will conform to the demand. Spot busi- 
ness is still light with no special improvement in sight so 
long as bottoms are difficult to get. Most of the coal shipped 
that is not for export is applied to contracts in this terri- 
tory taken on a delivered basis and on such tonnage the 
movement is about normal. Coal, however, that was con- 
tracted for on a Hampton Roads f.o.b. basis is not being 
moved with anything like the same regularity. It seems 
almost certain now that New England will go into the fall 
months seriously short of steam coal. 

Efforts are being made to get consumers inland to accumu- 
late coal at their plants but the dullness of trade seems to 
indicate that the response is slow and not very general. The 
railroads at present are handling coal fairly well, particularly 
from the Tidewater distributing points. In most cases, there 
is such a discrepancy in price between the Tidewater coals 
and those all-rail that the latter have the preference as long 
as deliveries are coming through in reasonably good time. 

The quality coals from the Pennsylvania districts are 
firmer for deliveries that extend into the fall. For summer 
these and the lower grades are still on the minimum basis, 
about 15@25c. higher than last year f.o.b. mines. All the 
favorably known coals are in good request and most of them 
have all the business in hand they desire for the winter sea- 
son. Operating expense is heavy and some mine-owners take 
the position they will not produce coal unless a remunerative 
price is forthcoming. The result is a noticeable strengthen- 
ing of prices all along the line, although no pronounced mark- 
ing-up has yet taken place for spot orders. If the marine 
transportation situation would clear up only a little there 
would be a wholesome market in Tidewater New England for 
all the good Pennsylvania coal that could reach the loading 
piers. 

Anthracite—Shipments so far in June have been a great 
disappointment. Retail dealers along the coast particularly 
are very anxious over the slowness with which cargoes are 
put afloat. At this rate the shortage of barges will reach an 
acute stage by September. Ordinarily July and August are 
quiet months but most dealers of any size have not by any 
means got their usual April quota as yet. A good deal of 
dissatisfaction is heard but the simple fact is that this ter- 
ritory was bare of coal at the close of winter and that deal- 
ers who were timorous about taking on advance supplies at 
the full winter circular in April will now find it difficult to 
make up the tonnage they normally get during April and 
May. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points de- 


signated, is quoted about as follows, per gross ton: 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 

Clearfields. . . $2.25@2.80 $2.60@3. bod Sou cee a i ei. 55 

Cambrias and Somersets. 2. 55@3.00 2.85@3.25 .......... 0@1.75 


Georges Creek (contract) 3. :07@3. 17 3.37@3. rt $3 .00@3.10 $2 ro ty 10 
Pocahontas and New River are $2.80@2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., and $4.75@5 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 
NEW YORK 

Anthracite labor disturbances cause uneasiness and greater 
activity. Some sizes scarce. Deliveries slower to line trade. 
Bituminous prices stiffen. Market feeling effects of Pitts- 
burgh strike. 

Anthracite—The labor distrubances in the anthracite re- 
gion are causing uneasiness and some invreased activity 
among the buyers. Light production has reduced supplies to 
a minimum and while there is plenty of coal at Tidewater to 
satisfy present needs dealers along the railroads are com- 
plaining because of slow deliveries. 

At Tidewater the call for stove coal is the heaviest and 
there is a shortage of this size Egg is easy, while chest- 
nut is long, due, probably, to the difference in price be- 
tween these two sizes. Concessions around 25c. per ton are 
noted for immediate shipments of chestnut, with smaller 
reductions on the other large sizes. The demand for pea 
coal is not active and some cargoes have been moved at 25c. 


off company circular. 
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There remains much confusion regarding steam coals 
and the public is not taking freely to the new boiler coal. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are ag follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... . AR ol one ORs siccisisis:: 3.50 $3.25@3.50 

Ce 5.15 $5. 10@5. 15 Buck Bllae ctv re 2.75 2.45@2.75 

BEOVOs 660: 5.40 5.30@5.40 Rice....... 2.25 2.20@2.25 

SC 5.45 5. 20@5.45 Barley..... 1.75 1.65@1.75 
Botler........ .20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The strike of the soft-coal miners in the 
Pittsburgh district has caused a better Tidewater market. 
Supplies are not so large owing to the diverting of some ship- 
ment of Central Pennsylvania coals to the sections supplied 
by the Western operators. Gas coals have almost entirely 
disappeared from the New York market and no orders can 
be placed for early shipments. A similar condition relates 
to the Fairmont grades and has resulted in much higher 
prices for these coals. Some shipments of Quemahoning coals 
have been made to the Lake regions to take the place of 
Pittsburgh coals. 

Many of the mines in Central Pennsylvania are troubled 
with labor shortage and some of them are not producing 
more than 50 or 60% of their normal capacity. This has 
resulted in slow shipments to Tidewater and together with 
demand from the west and lake regions the Tidewater sup- 
plies are not as large as a week or ten days ago. Many 
individual shippers remain under embargo. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b., Tidewater for 
various grades follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 33.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 " 95@2.05 
Georges Creek —: cases 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 
Clearfield: Medium.. 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 .......... 1.40@1.50 
Souls HOGKS. ... 500006 50 SPT, Gee wag aaien 1.70@1.95 
Nanty Glo.. AA ; OT owes osseous 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium.. ip simone 2.90@3.00 : 90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.40@1.50 

Quemahoning Dan MciroreSise | Rhein eigen 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.65 
West Virginia Fairmont § .......... 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Fairmont mine-run......0 0 ....0.0.:- 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Woentern Maryland .....63.00 f.scececes 2.80@2.90 2.80 1.25@1.35 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite quiet. Retail men busy on storage orders. 
Pea price shaded, but other sizes fairly firm. Contract buck- 
wheat strengthens. Bituminous continues rise in Fairmont 
ecoais but other grades unaffected. 

Anthracite—No great progress toward increased business 
is being made at this time. The trade is moving along stead- 
ily but quietly. There is no particular shortage of any of 
the sizes and all demands are being met promptly. The petty 
strikes throughout the region have restricted tonnage, yet 
each day’s new business is needed to absorb the output. It 
is requiring much effort on the part of salesmen to move 
coal and little unsolicited business is coming in. Prices 
on prepared sizes are rather firm, but there is considerable 
tonnage of the smaller coals on consignment, on which the 
price is sacrificed to save demurrage charges. Of the larger 
sizes chestnut is probatly the slowest to move and some 
little cutting is reported. 

The large retail dealers are quite busy and most of them 
now claim to have sufficient orders ahead to carry them 
from four to six weeks, though they admit that new business 
has practically ceased, which would indicate an early and 
unusual rush of fall business. They still hold firm in the 
belief that the July and August circulars cannot be main- 
tained by the operators though the latter declare they intend 
to adhere to their new prices this summer or restrict the 
tonnage. 

Egg and stove are moving fairly well, egg in particular. 
Several fair sized blocks of pea coal have been sold at $2.25, 
and other sales in car lots to small dealers were made at 
$2.30, though this last was coal on demurrage that had to be 
moved promptly. It is also Known that considerable ton- 
nage of this size has been placed at $2.50 for delivery until 
Sept. 1, which justifies the prediction made here several 
weeks ago. It is imposible so far to find where any of the 
big interests have cut the price of this size. 

The big companies are meeting with gratifying results in 
their efforts at closing contracts for No. 1 buckwheat at 
$1.50. One of the largest individual shippers, if not the very 
largest, has closed for its entire production of the steam 
coals while one of the large companies who found this busi- 
ness a little difficult at first, now reports itself as being 
entirely satisfied; another who became uneasy while the 
business dragged following the announcement of the new 
rate, closed quite a little business at 5c. and 10c. off the con- 
tract figure of $1.50. A large tonnage is known to have been 
closed by the individuals at $1.30 on which a higher rate 
might have been obtained had the shippers not weakened 
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The June prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars mines for line 
shipment and f.o.b. tide for Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line’ Tide Line Tide 
Broken $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 
MRE oS ceecaees 3.85 4.95 "CAE IR pees Oe ...- 
NOS ons oes celarece 4.10 5.20 Boiler eer rr or -90 1.80 
OL ree 4.20 5.25 Batley: . .cccos nee Diy eae 
Meas a ce crecarsinintea 2.50 3.40 


Bituminous—The upward price movement in the Fairmont 
coals continues the feature of the market. Even though 
some of the miners in the Pittsburgh district have gone back 
to work pending an adjustment of the dispute over the wage 
scale, the output has not been such as to affect the strong 
demand from West Virginia. The biggest increase was on 
lump, about 15c., while the other sizes advanced from 5c. to 
10c. The Fairmont mines continue much hampered by the 
shortage of labor, while the railroad movement is only fair. 

The Central Pennsylvania coals have not been materially 
affected by the Pittsburgh trouble, for the reason that the 
Philadelphia market is well supplied with coal and very little 
of these grades go west. There is very little new business 
stirring here; salesmen find it difficult to get new orders and 
are concentrating most of their efforts on closing contracts, 
quite a large number of which are still outstanding. 

Prices per gross ton at mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, }......... $1.65@1.75 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, minesrun.. 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack...... 30@1.40 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.50@1.60 
West Va. Freeport......... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.35@1.45 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.30@1.40 

BALTIMORE 


Gas coal situation grows tighter. Steam fuels soft and 


dull, Export movement’ improves. Anthracite business 
normal, 
Bituminous—The market for steam coals is dull. Despite 


the light production incident to the labor shortage the de- 
mand has not in all cases covered the output and some sur- 
plus coal has appeared. Prices hold fairly well except on 
lower grade steam coals, which in some cases are being sac- 
rificed to avoid demurrage charges. The gas coal market is 
exceptionally strong. Continued labor disputes in the Pitts- 
burgh district have increased the urgent demand from that 
section for West Virginia coals, which have again moved 
upward in price. The sales are mainly mine-run. Prices to 
the trade in gross tons are about as follows at the mines: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; Quemahoning, 
$1.60; Somerset, $1.45; Freeport, $1.05@1.10; Fairmont gas, 
three-quarter, $1.30@1.35; same, mine-run, $1.30; slack, $1.30. 

The export situation is better. During the past week a 
total of 21,426 tons was loaded here for foreign ports, the 
best movement for several weeks. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Provided the unsettled labor conditions in the Pocahontas 
field do not curtail the output, Hampton Roads’ dumpings for 
this month will exceed May. The Norfolk & Western alone 
report some 200,000 tons dumped over their Lamberts Point 
piers the first week in June. Coastwise tonnage is moving 
satisfactorily in fair volume, principally on contract business. 

Exports continue exceptionally heavy, with a continvous 
stream of steamers arriving and sailing. This export tonnage 
is moving almost exclusively by steamers, the bunker re- 
quirements of which increase this class of business materially. 
Some export business is being done in coke in small lots. The 
reopening of the Panama Canal has caused shipments to the 
West Coast of South America to pick up. The bunker busi- 
ness is also helped by steamers loading on the Pacific Coast 
for Europe proceeding through the Canal and calling here for 
their requirements for the voyage across. 

Stocks are light, some shippers being temporarily short. 
Prices are $2.85@3 for cargo and $3.30 plus trimming for 
bunkers, both per gross ton. 

Bids for 3,000 net tons of coal, for use by the U. S. 
Army Engineers in the construction of the Norfolk-Beaufort 
link of the Inland Waterways, were opened on June 12, as 
follows: W. C. Atwater & Co., Inc., $2.53; Crozer-Pocahontas 
Co., $2.53; Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. $2.53; Nottingham 
& Wrenn Co., $2.53; C. G. Blake Co., $2.53. 

The “Arna” sailed on June 7 for San Diego, Calif, with 
a cargo of 8,384 tons for the Navy Department. This cargo 
was carried in competition with the railroads. The steamer 
received $8.50 per ton, while the rail rate was $8.711. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 











Week Ending 
Railroad May 13 May 20 May 27 June3 June 10 
Norfolk & Western... . 110.696 181,338 160,173 190,408 186,272 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . 95,974 104,703 93,804 100,140 118,809 
ViF@IDIBR «66.58 see ccs 95,198 95,799 79,268 67,196 81,917 
MONE os cae i ereeéas 301,865 381,840 323,245 357,744 386,998 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows dur- 
ing the past week: 


VIRGINIA BALTIMORE 

Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons’ Rate 
Tokio M. R.Janeiro 2,294 $18.75 Honduras Havana 1,461 
Marionga Graafaxe B.delToro 976 

G. . R. Janeiro 2,025 21.60 <A.Costa W.C. Italy 2,418 
D. Palmer R. Janeiro 2,315 18.00 Rhine River Plata 1,536 
Fae La Amer.! oo 15.602 Pendleton Venezuela 456 

‘hiswic avana 2, x 
Josephine Lisbon 1,100 18.00 PHILADELPHIA 
Sherman St. Michaels 510 14.00 Geo. H. 
Rocio _—iR.. Plate 2,321 19.20 Ames Bermuda 378 
E. B. Wiley Santos 611 18.00 Theoline Martinique 850 
E. Little | Azores 807 14.00 Maxwell St. John 260 
Maine Ponce 181 1 West Coast. *To one or two 
NEW YORK ports; if to two ports, $16.20. * Sublet. 
8.8. Thorp Halifax 434 2.90 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The freight market is decidedly easier than a week ago 


and steamers are offered for all destinations at rates con- 
siderably under recent quotations. Unfortunately, there are 
very few export coal orders, and consequently, not many 


charterers are in position to take advantage of the reduced 
freight rates. 


To Rate To Rate 

HGUGN Gd: « cccve tc cscs. > GAl2o Bermuda............ ..$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 5.75@6.00 Vera Crusz.............. 6.00@6.50 
SN EO 5.50@5.75 Tampico............... 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.75about Rio Janeiro........... 418.75 about 
GEG ob ccc cee ce 6.75about Santos*® .............. 119.50 about 
St. Thomas............. 6.25@6.50 Montevideo............ 19.20 about 
Barbados............... 6.75about BuenosAires orLa Plata. .19.20 about 
0 Sree re 6.00@6.50 Rosario................ 20.40 about 
QUGRie ss ocean cs cas-- 36.25@6.50 West Coast of Italy... ..31.20 about 
GNGIRE es 6 oc oss cc sees 5.50@6.00 Barcelona**®...........27.60 about 
Guantanamo............ 5.50@6.00 Chile (good port)...... 114.40 

BISINGNNW i iseckccese cues. (xacweueo ws | Cy eer 30.00 about 


1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
G. G. Deering!* Pernambuco 1,876 P.H.Crowell* RiodeJaneiro 3,995 
P. M. Brooks!? St. Georges 352 Maraval* Trinidad, B.W.I. 273 
Tifton? Bahia 1,014 Maraval* Demerara 1,013 
Washington'? Genoa 6,804 Rosina* Montevideo 3,598 
Firfield!? Buenos Aires 5,770 E.J.Lawrence* Riode Janeiro 4,994 
Saint Hugo'® Montevideo 6,626 Paris* Guantanamo, 
L. Plymouth"! Spezia 5,257 Cuba 1,792 
Absalon?! Havana 3,189 Wellington* Dakar, F.W.A. 8,396 
Nitsa?!? Savona 5,183 Jevington!7 Frey Bentos, 
Tasmania?? Savona 4,986 A.R. 3,837 
a — 5,218 Chiswick* Havana 4,801 
aprera enoa 5,954 
Oceano!? Savona 5,418 BALTIMORE 
Tokio Maru? RiodeJaneiro 3,609 S. Guiseppi Italy 1,706 
Wilhelmina? Riode Janeiro 2,010 Bertha Suba 2,151 
Zone® Campana, A. R. 3,546 Honduras Cuba 2,809 
Bygland® Kingston 3,493 Andrea Costa Italy 5,024 
L. M.Snow!* San Domingo Hogland Sweden 5,828 
City 458 Richmond Nassau 393 
Soerakarta’? Batavia,Java 8,005 Graafaxe Panama 1,753 
Sirra!? Genoa 3,898 Santa Italy 1,498 
es , Cristobal 12,019 L.A. Williams Nassau 264 
A. Accame?? Savona 3,641 
Novo!? Montevideo 2,179 PHILADELPHIA 
N. M. Por- Torne Narvik 
cella!? St. Georges 825 H.B.Cousins St. John 

Grove!* Kingston 1,524 M. Thomas F. de France 1,161 
Val Salice'? Savona 3,194 Jose Sana Marta 

Petra Antilla 

McCullough Frontera 2,500 

Theoline F. de France 378 


7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
® Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
® Hasler Brothers 
10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 18 Houston Coal Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 19 Dexter & Carpenter. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

The freighting situation is practically unchanged. Vessel 
and barge owners are still in position to pick their orders 
and so far as advised the $2 rate to Boston from Hampton 
Roads has not been shaded. The moment inquiry is made 
for points other than Portsmouth and Portland, east of Bos- 
ton rates jump rapidly. On vessels 800 tons or so as high 
at $2.75 is being paid for points only a little out of the way. 
For New York loading to Providence and like ports the range 
is still 80@90c. 


14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
16 Maryland C. & C. Co. 
16 White Oak Coal Co. 
17 Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coal Agency Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 

? Baker Whiteley 

* Barber & Co. 

* Berwind-White 

5° C. G. Blake Co. 

* Castner, Curran 
& Bullitt 
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LAKE MARKETS 











PITTSBURGH 

Results of local conventions of miners being awaited. A 
few more mines resumed pending settlement. Demand light 
and prices slightly easier. 

The week opened with the prompt coal market decidedly 
dull, as it was thought far from improbable that the strike 
would be settled by the conventions of miners to be held at 
Monongahela City, in the Monongahela valley, on Monday, and 
at McDonald, in the Pan Handle region, on Tuesday. As yet 
no definite information is available as to the results of these 
meetings but the serious effort being made by the national 
officials of the miners to induce them to work at the terms 
formulated by the operators may succeed, even though the 
miners work off their feelings by deposing some of their 
district officials. 

West Virginia coal was easily available at the beginning 
of the week at $2 delivered Pittsburgh, which would be equiv- 
alent to $1.62 f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mine taking the usual 
freight and that would represent the upper limit of the 
market. There has been no demand to speak of, however, 
those who had previously been buying prompt coal finding 
that their purchases of last week would carry them through 
this week and concluding it would be better to await the 
week’s developments among the miners before making further 
commitments. 

There has been some additional resumption of mines, pend- 
ing a settlement, but not much, and the union Pittsburgh 
district is only producing about one-third its normal tonnage. 
Practically the whole Monongahela valley is idle, excepting 
the Pigeon Creek region, while on the other hand the Wabash 
and West Side Belt mines are working almost full, with a 
few Pan Handle and Youghiogheny valley mines. The supply 
of Youghiogheny gas coal is not altogether as scant as a 
week ago. The circular price remains $1.50. For prompt coal 
we quote the market almost nominal as follows: Slack, $1.50@ 
1.60; mine-run, $1.60; *%,-in., $1.70; 1%4-in., $1.80, basis f.o.b. 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 

Market rather quiet and production light. Neither anthra- 
cite nor bituminous likely to be normal before fall. Lake 
shipments light. Miners dissatisfied. 

Bituminous—There is still much difficulty in many of the 
mines. Some of the men refuse to work at all and others are 
working only part of the time; they do not like the wag 
seale and are also indifferent on account of the good pay they 
get. At any rate the production is not missed as with the 
light demand there would be a break in the market if coal was 
plentiful. It is not easy to get single orders, yet quite a good 
many shippers are finding it hard to fill their contracts. 
Scarcely any coal comes from the Pittsburgh district proper 
and the No. 8 Ohio mines are getting the benefit. By selling 
about on the basis of $1.35 for three-quarter, on a $1.25 freight 
rate, the price here is generally favorable to the consumer. 

The following prices are still in force, but are somewhat 
nominal: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
[MIND sodinscsmadassnesue aus wnonwes $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
MLVORMANETIND ssc usparsas cies nae ess 2.85 S00 —‘curwure 
DRED SENN: va 55a de dies ose aire 2.75 2.50 2.60 
UME occas sade eisis sine'y nal gece 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—Only about half the usual spring business has 
been done and the shippers are far from satisfied. At the 
same time the miners are dissatisfied with everything and 
ready to strike at all small grievances. Some operators are 
of the opinion that there is going to be trouble all summer. 

The Lake trade is only fairly active. More coal would be 
shipped if it were available as there is plenty of room on the 
upper-lake @ocks. For the week the Lake shipments have 
been 62,800 tons, when they normally exceed 100,000 tons 
regularly at this time of the season. The distribution was 
35,500 tons to Duluth and Superior, 10,500 tons to Fort Wil- 
liam, 6,800 tons to Chicago, 5,200 tons to Ashland, 2,600 tons 
to Houghton and 2,200 tons to Racine. 

The local trade has not been active. Prices have held 
fairly well. Following are f.o.b. car prices to dealers: 


PEARS 4 casdassw ewok eae BS. 85: WHeOSINE. 6.66sikseckeeees $6.35 
Ee .cscee ea eeee ae wee SL Re re seen coe Bee 
BUR cscksne ens een nes ae 6.10 Buckwheat ....... ee 


For putting on board vessels 25c. gross is added. A re- 
duction of 30c. per ton is allowed for June delivery. 
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TORONTO 

Trade continues quiet. Supplies coming forward steadily. 
fiise in anthracite prices anticipated. 

The market continues generally quiet in all lines with 
stocks well maintained and consignments coming forward 
steadily. <A rise in the price of anthracite next month is 
anticipated and some consumers are laying in supplies in 
advance. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are as follows: 
Retail anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 
$6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, 
bituminous three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.25; Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, 
$3.75. 

COLUMBUS 

More strength in the domestic trade. Considerable buying 
for July delivery. Steam business still good. 

The demand for domestic sizes is gradually increasing as 
the stocking season approaches. Quite a few orders have 
been booked for delivery during July. These are mostly for 
Pocahontas and West Virginia splints, but orders for Hocking 
lump are also coming in well. In fact the domestic trade 
shows considerable strength and dealers are preparing for a 
busy stocking season, Retail prices are well maintained. 

Lake business is increasing in volume as the season ad- 
vances. A considerable tonnage is moving from Ohio mines to 
the Northwest. At first only the larger operators participated 
in the Lake trade, but now some of the smaller operators are 
shipping. The docks of the Hocking Valley railroad at Toledo 
have been quite busy during the past week. Lake prices are 
strong. 

With practically every mining scale in the state being 
adjusted the output from Ohio mines is gradually increasing. 
Several strikes are still on but the result is not noticeable 
in the total production. The car situation is unchanged as 
there is a considerable shortage in the eastern Ohio district. 

CLEVELAND 

Mine strikes cause a firm market. Slack sells on same 
basis as mine-run. 

Local market conditions are firm, due to the fact that the 
entire Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny districts are entering 
their third week of idleness. The demand for Ohio coals, par- 
ticularly No. 8 for substitution in the Pittsburgh and Mahon- 
ing Valley districts is strong. Slack has experienced the 
sharpest raise, the price being equal to mine-run. The de- 
mand for Lake coal is also excellent and the general opinion 
is that there will be no decline in prices, with exception of 
screenings, after the Pittsburgh field resumes work. From 
present indications it does not look as if all the miners would 
be back to work before the last of month. 

The demand for coal for local consumption has not been 
active and prices here are a shade under those asked for 
shipment. Should the Pittsburgh field continue on strike 
much longer the consumers who are not contracted will have 
to pay more for their coal. Following are the market prices 
f.0.b.; 


Cleveland 34 Mine-Run Slack Lump 
NI i secs ck cae eilerenene ae leans $2.15 $2.05 S200  ereee 
CAaMEPIEBZe 66565-0008: 2.10 2.00 vag | | Se rere 
Middie district....... 2.10 2.00 ve ree 
TTOCMANR | 6.6.65-0: 500-0564 0's oaks Sais meee gira 
Yougshiogheny ...... Idle 
ban (0i hh ¢ i anaes re Idle 
POCANONtAB: «i66<e55 savels 2.70 Sidisce $3.35 

CINCINNATI 


Improving domestic demand a strong factor in the market. 
Prices remain firm, with advancing tendencies, 

There is a steady improvement in the demand from retail- 
ers, who have apparently come to the conclusion that higher, 
rather than lower prices will prevail later on, and that bar- 
gain coal will not be available this summer. Some of.the 
more popular grades have virtually been withdrawn from 
the market, the producers being loaded up with contracts 
taking care of their entire production. 

With a limited car and labor supply still in evidence, and 
indications of marked improvement before long in the Lake 
movement, summer business is expected to be more satis- 
factory than for several years. The decreasing urgency of 
the ore movement is expected to facilitate Lake business, by 
enabling boat owners to give the necessary time to coal ship- 
ments, instead of going up the Lakes in ballast, as has been 
the case frequently of late. 

LOUISVILLE 

Domestic sizes moving somewhat slower at higher price 
levels. Pittsburgh field strike improves screenings demand. 

With June prices in effect, domestic coals are not selling 
as readily, although not much complaint is heard. The strike 
in the Pittsburgh district has improved the demand for East- 
ern Kentucky screenings. The labor situation in Western 
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Kentucky seems in a fair way to be settled, although there 
are some troubles in the eastern field, where two companies 
have men out and mines idle. 

Prices on Eastern Kentucky grades range, f.o.b. mines, 
Jong ton basis: Block, $1.35@1.85; egg, $1.15@1.35; steam 
mine-run, $1@1.10; high-grade nut and slack, 75c.; low grade, 
50@55ce. No price changes are noted in Western Kentucky. 

DETROIT 

Interest of steam-coal users centers on nut, pea and slack. 
Domestic sales of small volume. Lake shippers find boats are 
scarce. 

Bituminous—Users of steam coal are not buying liberally. 
Orders are lacking in regularity and small in volume. Most 
of the wholesalers find the situation falling below their expec- 
tations. The only varieties that seem to arouse interest are 
the fine sizes. 

No particular 
domestic trade. 


improvement has so far developed in the 
The retail dealers apparently are holding 
off for something to happen. There is not an excessive 
amount of coal remaining unsold on railroad tracks due 
mostly, however, to lessened receipts and not due to active 
buying. 

Lake Trade—Shippers having coal to move over the Lake 
route, have little success in their attempts to contract for 
vessel capacity. Carriers of small size are almost unobtain- 
able and there are few of the larger ships available owing to 
the demands of the iron-ore trade. Unless coal is ready for 
immediate loading, freighters bound for Lake Superior ports 
make the up trip without cargo. 3y far the greater number 
of boats are operating over that route so shipments to Lake 
Superior docks have been maintained in large volume. The 
movement of coal from Duluth and Superior to distributing 
points in the Northwest has been very active. Shipments 
from those ports by rail, amounted to 594,580 tons or 16,988 
carloads in May, which is an increase of about 50% compared 
with May last year. For the five months ending May 31, 
shipments amounted to 4,280,535 tons, which is nearly 900,000 
tons more than the record movement for this period made in 
1913, following a threatened coal shortage in the Northwest. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt coke market dull. Some contracting for second- 
half, with $2.75 shaded. Foundry coke dull. Production and 
shipments slightly decreased. 

Prompt furnace coke continued to bring $2.75 throughout 
last week but this week there is no demand and freer offer- 
ings are expected so that the price may not stand. There has 
been a slight curtailment of output by merchant operators 
to prevent too much prompt coal pressing on the market and 
this week opened with a Russian holiday, “Green Tree Day,” 
which may affect production a trifle, The suspensions of 
shipments on contract that were affecting the market recently 
are practically all ended. 

It is understood that two contracts for second-half fur- 
nace coke have been closed, but full details are not available. 
It appears that the tonnage involved aggregates between 
10.000 and 15,000 tons a month and that the present regular 
asking price of $2.75 was shaded by at least 10c. Some time 
ago, however, there were sales for second-half at $2.50. There 
are negotiations now pending on several contracts for second- 
half, with prospects of closing within a week, and this would 
leave little uncovered consumption for second-half. Coke 
producers are much less concerned than formerly over the 
prospective completion of byproduct ovens, as the work is 
proceeding slowly and the demand for coal is good. 

Foundry coke continues decidedly dull and neglected. 
While most of the contracts for the period beginning July 1 
were closed some time ago there is not much disposition 
among the remaining consumers to close contracts. Prompt 
foundry coke is in only fair demand. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.75; contract, $2.50@2.75; prompt foundry, $3.25@ 
3.50; contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 8 at 431,872 
tons, a decrease of 4,940 tons, and shipments at 431,235 tons, a 
decrease of 5,756 tons. 

Chiecago—Retailers still take all the domestic sizes they 
can obtain. Strengthening tendencies are noted in foundry 
coke. Prices are approximately on the same basis as last 


week, being per net ton of f.o.b. cars Chicago as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; Byproduct foundry, 
$6 @6.25; 
4.60. 


byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.20; gas house, $4.50@ 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Activity restricted. 
coals very strong. Eastern grades steadier. 
ing moderate. 

The demand for bituminous domestic sizes is still on a 
limited basis. Underlying strength is evident everywhere. 
Increased prices effective June 1 are generally well observed, 
with little or no concessions allowed. The coédperative efforts 
of the Indiana and Illinois operators has effectively eliminated 
price cutting, and little or no excess stock of the speculative 
class is reported on track at the large centers. Unbilled 
coal, consisting mainly of coarse sizes, is now generally held 
at the mines awaiting disposition at schedule prices. 

A larger volume of contracts than usual has been closed 
recently mostly for steam coals, with prices fixed on a healthy 
basis. Fine coal prices are firm and generally on a slightly 
higher level than last week. Western markets are compara- 
tively bare of smokeless and New River consignment ship- 
ments. Smokeless operators are either shipping their coal 
eastward, to the Lakes, or declining to send rail tonnage west- 
ward, where the demand is very limited and yards near the 
over-stocking point at this time. Even contract smokeless 
shipments have been reduced to the minimum. 

Comparatively little coal is reported going into the interior 
from the docks. Lake tonnage is moderate, and outgoing 
shipments from the docks to Western points are expected to 
be light throughout the summer and fall. Quite an increase 
is noticeable in shipments from southern Illinois mines to the 
Northwest, indicating a shortage in that territory due to the 
labor situation in the Pittsburgh field affecting the Lake 
movement. So far there has been a plentiful supply of labor 
at Western mines, and operators have been trying to get maxi- 
mum working time in order to keep their men. 


Prices firm at fairly high level. Steam 
Anthracite trad- 


ST. LOUIS 


Market quiet but firm. Standard field regaining lost ton- 
nage. Circular prices advanced. Anthracite in fair demand. 


The demand is slowly improving and is now about normal 
for this season of the year. Receipts at East St. Louis are 
about 30% heavier than last week. Screenings are in stiff 
demand and are up from 5 to 10c. per ton on the lower ysrades, 
while the higher grades remain firm at the same prices. Sev- 
eral railroads have taken some tonnage on contract from the 
Standard field which formally was taken from other fields 
and the indications are that this district will regain some of 
its lost tonnage this year. Thrashing coal is beginning to 
move in the south. 

The Franklin County prices advanced 10c. on the first 
of the month and while there was a lull in buying for a few 
days on this account the movement is now as good as could be 
expected. These mines are running about half time. Lump 
is dragging and most mines are carrying anywhere from 50 
to 200 of no-bill lump cars on track. All other sizes are being 
absorbed as fast as they are being made at the circular prices. 
Steam sizes are in strong demand at top prices. 


The market is quotable on the following basis per net 
ton, f.o.b. mines: 
Staunton 
and 
Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 
County son gomery mediate ard 
Coates ne hee ccewunee xe $1.55 $1.45 $1.25 $1.15 $ .95 
GI CM ovo oo ces ce ocecs es 1.55 1.45 1.25 1.15 95 
3x2-in. nut aed 1.55 1.45 1.25 1.15 90 
No. 2 nut 1.45 1.20 Da 1.10 90 
ING BHU ec ce heckecaweese 1.40 Papoes 6525) | es 
ING NUE sco ica cere eweeddcs 1.30 Be hese 8 agece 
ING NG es op cesicsee conces 75 PY || eee ey arouse 
BerRONNG ss 6 oa csece-dorec ee eecerers 1.00 .90 .85 .85 85 
Ps ewknewnacese oSeee Sead 1.15 1.00 .85 
RUMMEROMNCT ease acadeccase - saseu — Gace 1.15 1.00 .85 
MANGCIUM 6 ck cc cicascaaens 1.25 1.10 1.00 1.00 .85 
WHUMNORIT Oc cu eekeeues “Seanad “ade Gace aeee? ae 
COBMURGitisisweeectdsiag vim 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.35 
INGRAM Cc ce ucdvecveewewae e286 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.25 
INORPUNG Hace cc xciecedeeten  seees 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.10 
NGS GGisccccccnwvncsece Secne 1.20 1.10 1.10 1.10 
INGRURWIGNGe sagkeceedeccae | Reees 70 75 70 75 


CHICAGO 

Conditions show slight improvement. Screenings very 
strong in the Chicago district. Smokeless situation much im- 
proved. Anthracite buying slow. 

Very little railroad tonnage is now moving from the Wil- 
liamson County mines. Their average working time is three 
days per week, and there is an increasing accumulation of 
lump and egg, though the finer sizes are readily absorbed. 
Operators in the Franklin County field are encouraged over 
the increased orders for domestic sizes. .Prices announced on 
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June 1 are being strictly adhered to, and the operators evince 
a strong disposition to keep the mines idle rather than to ship 
at prices below schedule. Screenings are quoted at a minimum 
of $1, and some sales are being made as high as $1.10. Opera- 
tions are at about 40% capacity, which is about 10% better 
than last year at this time. 

Some Springfield tonnage is now being sold in St. Louis, 
but the market for domestic sizes is very quiet. Fine coal 
from this district is averaging 95c. Railroad shipments are at 
the minimum quantities covered by contracts. 

Steady increase in production of Indiana mines is notice- 
able, with car shortages appearing here and there on the east 
and west trunk lines.~ Steam coal still retains the lead on ac- 
count of the unusual activity of manufacturing plants. 
Screenings have advanced about 5c. per ton. 

June list prices on Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
as follows: Lump or egg, $1.90; washed nut, $1.70; straight 
nut, $1.45; washed pea, $1.35; mine-run, $1.35. On the coarse 
sizes this circular does not mean much in the Chicago mar- 
ket, since the shippers are obliged to cut these prices to obtain 
sufficient orders for lump to meet their slack demands. Some 
off-grade mine-run has sold as low as $1.25, but in most cases 
$1.35 is the price. 

Anthracite buying has not yet attained much magnitude. 
Most retailers seem to be delaying orders until such time as 
consumers are more likely to enter the market for the winter’s 
supplies. No unsold coal is accumulating. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Knox and 


Williamson and 
Greene Cos. 


Franklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton 


Lump.. $1.45@1.55 $1.40@1.50 $1. mer: 60 ot —_— 50 $1.45@1.60 
Steam lump 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 30@1.35 1.30@1.35 
2} and 3-in. 

lump. at es ; ee 1.35@1.45 
1}-in. lump. ' am . 1.35@1.40 
Egg........ 1.45@1.55 1.25@1.35 1.35@1 55 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
LS ase 1.25@1.35 ee 1.35@! .45 ti 
No.lwashed 1.50 1.50@1.60 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 joey 95@: .00 
No. 1 nut.. 1.45 setae 1.45 : 
No. 2 nut. 1.35 sate cae sie rT 
Mine-run. 1.25 ee 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.30 1.15 
Screenings. . .95@1.05 90@ .95 .85@ .95 .95@1.00 1.00@1.05 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.45@1.55 $1.50@1.85 $1.60@1.90 $1.55@1.75 $1. a 75 
1}-in. lump. sietrntiihiael Re eo ee Race! 1.5 
ae 1.35@1.50 1.50@1.90 1.50@1.70 1. 60@1, 70 
J Soe servevtiniaes 1.45 1.25@1.45 
No. 1 nut.. 1.40@1.45 : ae ae - 
No. 2 nut... a ar nee 
Mine-run... DB 1.1: 5@1. 25 #1. woweiians 1.15@1.25 1.25 
Screenings. . be 1.05 ‘ Sea ee 


Kanawha 1%-in. splint ae $1. 40. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of anthracite for May, 1916, as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau.of Information at Wilkes-Barre, show that 
the business recovered somewhat from the low point of 4,528,- 
784 long tons in the preceding month of April, but was still 
407,050 tons short of the record of May, 1915. 

Anthracite shipments for May and the first five months of 
1915-16 were as follows: 





————--May- ——5 Months- 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Phila. & Reading...... : 963,385 962,986 5,235,815 4,560,860 
Lehigh Valley. aus 1,015,264 1,273,106 4,830,006 5,311,595 
Cent. R.R. of N.J..... 544,899 749,820 2,814,013 3,189,722 
Del. Lack. & West....... 909,012 851,545 4,233,680 3,680,209 
Del. & Hudson. . ene 677,405 677,108 2,979,928 3,105,898 
Pennsylvania. See 478,602 508,272 2,587,192 2,523,264 
Re arene 665,883 610,305 3,347,134 3,053,993 
poe & Western.. Sats 161,342 164,819 825,759 853,661 
Lehigh & New Eng. paeas 132,107* 156,988 931,163 590,179 





5,547,899 5,954,949 27,784,690 26,869,381 
* Exclusive of 21,503 tons delivered to the C. R. R. of N. J. at Hauto. 
VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments of coal over this road for March of the current 
year amounted to 532,185 tons which compares with 514,547 
tons for February and 309,427 tons for March a year ago. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of coal through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal for 
May amounted to 2,326,933 tons of which 2,085,552 tons was 
bituminous and 251,381 tons anthracite. The shipments for 
April amounted to 606,398 tons of which 100,800 tons were 
anthracite and 505,598 tons bituminous, 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for April and 
the first four months of last year and this year were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 








April ——--Four Months——-— 
Coal 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Tidewater, foreign....... 365,874 320,680 753,317 993,848 
Tidewater, coastwise.... . 216,087 317,655 1,052,009 1,289,151 
= aR ee Sires tae 1,618,590 2,244,063 5,807,936 8,636,048 
‘oke 

Tidewater, anes Reraaets 1,122 2,230 2,959 17,456 
WPOMOBINC: eo ssi ess se ce 76,450 187,150 284,537 696,079 
(cS ire eee 2,278,123 3,071,778 7,900,758 11,632,582 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a @omparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts in April and the ten months of the fiscal years 1915 
and 1916, in short tons: 




















ae April -——— Ten Months — 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater... 399,727 19 363,167 22 4,297,347 19 3,038,549 18 
Wast..........+.. eeugese 1 157,710 9 2,321,635 11 2,043,581 12 
West.......... 1,842,105 62 1,048,357 63 13,068,719 61 11,159,367 65 
Total.......:. 1068914 1,569,234 19,687,701 16,241,497 
From Connections 
Bituminous.. 190, . 8 98,394 6 1,881,170 9 931,895 5 
Anthra. (local). 246 1,527 652 
Anthracite. . en2 1,205 11,740 11,911 
Total......... 2,159,688 100 1,669,079 106 21,582,138 100 17,186,142 100 
Cokes. ..5., = 51,319 21,421 381,310 156,417 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 

May 31—A scheme has now been adopted limiting coal 
prices for France to $7.20 for large (seconds) and $4.80 for 
smalls. Colliery owners are firmly adhering to the undermen- 
tioned figures for bunker supplies, and for exports to destina- 
tions outside the limitation scheme. Supplies of coal are still 
extremely short and loading turns difficult to arrange before 
Whitsun. Approximate f.o.b. quotations are: 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .$13.08@13.20 
Best seconds........... Nominal S(t |, aie Gaetan 00@12.60 
Ll eee $12.96@13.20 Best Cardiff smalls. . 7.68@ 7.92 
Best dry coals......... 10.80@12.00 Cargo smalls.......... 00@ 6.72 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—The market is at present in a very unsettled 
state, and Mediterranean rates especially show heavy declines. 
Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar... .. $12.00 Naples.... . $16.80 St. Vincent...... $12.00 
Marseilles....... 14.84 Alexandria..... 24.60 River Plate..... 13.80 
Algiers....... o-> POPemaia...... 24.00 
Oe Sa ae 16.80 Las Palmas..... 11.40 


Exports—British exports for April and the four months of 
the past three years were as follows: 











————_— April Four Months = 

To 1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Russia..... 218,445 re 771,000 5404 ...... 
Sweden.... 281,932 264,286 112,982 1,028,010. 1,021,563 485,076 
Norway.... 185,219 228,765 182,186 880,543 921,109 704,630 
Denmark... 193,853 258,217 203,459 913,622 991,224 805,970 
Germany.. 691,939 oe Ane 2,566,953 ie “6 
Netherlands 134,516 102,532 96,025 552,708 540,184 361,860 
Belgium. . lee: ie Sates 504,384 ....... eee 
France. 977,847 1,478,279 1,274,256 4,769,297| 5,398,042 5,308,702 
Portugal'.. 111,833 65,823 71,995 464,69 365,130 341,081 
Spain‘*..... 292,197 167,567 143,834 1,251,119 706,610 705,448 
LS. re 659,192 462,391 430,590 3,051,507} 2,222,413 1,751,554 
Aus. Hung.. 86,036 ee : 226 hae ip cela eh 
Greece. en 65,684 38,647 24, 334 252,713 150,425 63, 033 
Roumania. . 29,348 STN a ENG. Mccseiete OE i co er ee 
Turkey..... 45,741 Cs 6; arr mee ee ' 217,375 3,073. eres 
Algeria... .. 88,068 108,356 69,280 409,92 361,051 293,104 
Portuguese® 23,682 7,598 10,218 86,65: 73,135 86,465 
SOURID 55 355-3 37,207 9,139 9,858 184,069 21,979 11,576 
Brazil... ... 93,327 94,551 21,819. 487,546) 258,055 121,104 
Uruguay... 54,148 30,275 35,810 238,26 158,950 123,351 
Argentine. . 312,518 201,020 118,185 1,324,264 738,891 450, 
Channel Is.. 9,434 12,454 A! 50,885 44,749 33,280 
Gibraltar... 48,132 31,708 57,084 145,445 134,468 180,548 
Malta...... 31,443 13,101 1,194 180,366 41,795 23,641 
Egypt?..... 263,695 120,815 50,593 1,146,699 517,512 223,095 
Aden?...... 10,761 24,746 572 63,41 46,84 5,908 
Indi...... 26,659 re 66,959 11,171 8,615 
Ceylon..... 36,508 seetes Dee 123,224 17,131 12,856 
Miscell‘ous. 102,261 40,756 37,480 442,857 238,585 150,397 
ore 67,615 70,523 111,134 369,364 305,697 479,378 
Briquettes.. 164,095 145,559 128,205 666,276 388,907 444,409 
feTotal.... 5,445,728 3,985,846 3,200,069 23,680,027 15,684,094 13,175,345 
Bunker. . 1,624,282 1,175,764 962,814 6,659,730 5,154,395 4,236,038 


2? Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 
dependencies. * And Canaries. ©° West Africa. 

Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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